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HE timely death of a member of the House enabled the * revolu- 
tionists,” by adjournment, to gain a little time for considering 

the President’s veto informally before facing it in their seats. On 
Thursday, however, the veto was sustained, without debate, 120 
voting for the passage of the bill, and 110 opposing. Congress 
then resolved itself once more into caucuses, with the result of 
framing a bill “‘ to-prohibit military interference at elections,” which 
was reported in the House on Monday, and passed the following day 
by yeas 124, nays 90—a party vote, yet not calling out the full 
strength of the Republicans, who expect the President to sign the bill. 
A good deal of its value in Democratic eyes appears to lie inthe pream- 
ble, which declares that the presence of troops at the polls is contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions and to our traditions, and tends to 
destroy the freedom of elections. Its single clause makes it unlaw- 
ful to bring troops to or employ them at any place where a general 
or special election is in progress, unless to repel the armed enemies 


ac 





of the United States or to enforce Mr. Boutwell’s main-stay, Article | 


IV., Section iv., of the Constitution ; and repeats so much of all laws 
as is inconsistent with this. ‘The President may consider the bill 
as harmlessly redundant legislation, seeing how the use of the Army 
is already hedged about; but this of itself would hardly furnish him 
with an excuse for vetoing it, and he probably will not do 
so unless, with the aid of the Senate lawyers, he discovers 
meantime in the repealing section some encroachment which he 
will feel it his duty to resist. The Senate has been enlivened 
with a debate over a resolution authorizing the taking of tes- 
timony by which Kellogg’s title to his seat would be once more 
reopened, in favor of the former contestant, Mr. Spoftford. The 
proceeding is sufficiently extraordinary from the parliamentary 
point of view to warrant all the deliberation the Republicans de- 
mand for it; but it is also pretty certainly the result of nice 
political calculations as to the balance of power in the Senate of 
1881. 





The World undertakes to show us that we are mistaken in our 
position about the Army Bill, first, in saying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment needs the Army for a police force, and, secondly, in saying 
that because the Army is small it cannot be dangerous. The mar- 
shals and deputy-marshals, and the surrounding males over fifteen 
years of age, it says, constitute the proper and only police force of 
the United States, and the smallest Army may be made large 
enough to be mischievous. But the trouble is, esteemed contem- 
porary, that in many parts of the country the males over fifteen 
who might happen to be around the polls on election day would 
often be unable to aid the marshals and deputy-marshals in keep- 
ing the peace, owing to their being already engaged in making a 


disturbance. No man can act as policeman and rioter at the same 
time. This may be an unpleasant and uncharitable thing to say, 


but, esteemed contemporary, you know it is true. We admit freely 


that the Army may be made large enough to be dangerous to our 
liberties, and threaten us with a coup d'état at the bidding of a 
wicked commander. We also admit that the police force of New 
York City might be so enlarged and commanded as to overawe the 
citizens, and compel them to pay blackmail to protect themselves 
against clubbing; but inasmuch as this is not probable, we view 
the present size of the force with perfect tranquillity. In like man- 
ner we think it so unlikely that the present Army will become large 
enough to threaten our liberties that we should witness its employ- 
ment anywhere in saving life or property with a curious absence of 
anxiety. We will now ask our esteemed contemporary, in all sincer- 











ity, to lay its hand on its heart, or thereabouts, and say whether it 
does not believe that the whole movement to modify the Army Bil) 
was not got up because it was the only subject on whieh the party 
could be got to unite; whether, in short, this gallant attempt to 
protect the people from the ‘iron heel’ had not the same ignoble 
origin as Bill Chandler's love of the ** bloody shirt ” ? 


It is a suggestive fact that one of the most ardent promoters of 
the Grant movement is the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, whose editors 
of that day were so seriously involved in the * Whiskey Thieves” pro- 
secutions of 1276, when Babeock tried in vain to get his friends out 
of their scrape. It now calls on Harper's Weekly to wheel into line 
and help whoop up the boys for the boom ”—advice whieh the Weekly, 
for the present at least, declines to follow. The singular collee- 
tion of arguments in favor of Grant’s nomination which we present 
on another page is a striking example of the kind of politieal talk 
now current among Republican citizens of the more intelligent and 
well-to-do class. We venture to assert that it is in no respeet su 
perior to what may be heard among the peasants at any ale-house 
or cabaret in Ireland, Germany, or France, and probably resem. 
bles very much the process by which the Bretons brought them- 
selves to vote for Louis Napoleon in 1852. 


A so-called Mississippi Valley Labor Convention met on Monday 
at Vicksburg, and was attended by the leading men of the State, 
of both colors, who amicably divided the offices between them, and 
showed equal consideration in giving a hearing to each other. It 
was, in reality, a sort of treaty conference, in which the blacks were 
invited to unfold their grievances, and were led to expect from the 
whites guaranties of seecnrity and fair treatment hereafter, as a con- 
dition of remaining in the State and discouraging emigration. The 
Committee on Resolutions represented both parties, and their report 
recommended changes in the prevailing contract system, and the 
discountenance and repeal of * laws authorizing liens on erops for 
advances of articles—other than those of prime necessity, at mode- 
rate profits.” Mutual concession was shown by the resolution de- 
claring the absolute legal equality of the colored race with the 
white, and their right to vote without fear of ** fraud, intimidation, 
or bull-dozing on the part of the whites,” which the Convention 
pledged itself to respect and enforce; and by the resolution bind- 
ing the colored members to contradict the false and extravagant 
rumors which induced the ignorant to migrate to Kansas, in the 
expectation of acquiring there, without labor or price, land, mules, 
and pecuniary assistance. At the same time, the right to emigrate 
was freely acknowledged for all who had honestly fulfilled their 
contracts, and it was declared that no obstacle would be put in 
their way. These resolutions were adopted, however, only by 
white votes, it being evident that the blacks considered themselves 
masters of the situation, and were more ready to listen to promises 
of reform than to put implicit faith in them. 


In this they were doubtless not over-prudent. Some part of the 
good intentions of the whites can be carried out if they are in 
earnest, such as the proposed modification of the laws, and the 
adoption of a more liberal policy in the matter of rent-charges and 
charges for ginning and the like. But the store-keeper, with his ex- 
travagant prices and extortionate interest, who by concurrent tes- 
timony is the greatest oppressor of the blacks in an economical 
point of view, is not likely to be affected by the opinion of a class 
to which he does not belong, is not certain to be reached by strin- 
gent usury laws, and perhaps is too important to be driven away in 
the summary Southern fashion. As for personal security, the judges 
will doubtless follow closely the lead of the planters, but the dan- 
gers to which a colored man is exposed all over the South from 
malicious molestation on the highway or in his own home, can only 
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be effectively removed by such reforms and such an opposition be- | 


tween the upper and lower white strata as Southern society 
is far trom being prepared for. The habit of carrying concealed 
weapons, the code of honor in avenging personal or family wrongs 
or insults, the general approval of lynch law, and the universal 
consumption of whiskey, unite the humblest and the lowest in the 
sanction and practice of violence from which the blacks are the 
greatest but not the only sufferers. These are factors, too, which, 
however much fair play at the polls may be promised, seem to defy 
any guaranty against intimidation. It is very significant that the 
only practical-seeming measure proposed to secure the political 


rights of the blacks excited strong feelings of opposition and was | 


suppressed. Ex-Governor Foote offered resolutions providing for 


a committee of three to carry out the wishes of the Convention | 


(with special reference to political fair play); this committee to 
appoint sub-committees in every county and parish of the State, 
and be the guardians of the interests of the blacks, listening to 
their grievances and endeavoring to redress them, and devising 
legal expedients if necessary against a recurrence of them. For 


this he was called a political trickster and a demagogue by a white | 


speaker, and he may be that; but his plan at least ‘‘ meant busi- 


ness.” 





The trial of Cox in Augusta for killing Alston in a fight about 


au contract, and in which at this writing the case has been given to | 


the jury, brought out some curious traits of manners. Alston, be- 
fore his death, told a friend that Cox drew a knife on him in a 


private room in order to force him to sign the contract. After- | 


wards he saw him searching for him with a pistol, and knew 
he meant to kill him, and in the State Treasurer’s office in the 
Capitol deplored his fate in being “ hounded in this way ” to other 
persons present. Butit never seems to have occurred to him or to 


them to seek legal protection against the ruffian. No one suggest- | 


ed bis arrest by the police, and it seemed to be acknowledged on 
all hands that if the fellow chose to attack anybody with deadly 
weapons in the State House, no means beyond gentle persuasion 
ought to be used to prevent it. Alston accordingly tried to per- 


suade him not to murder him, but his arguments made no impres- | 


sion on him. Judging from some of the evidence, too, it would 
appear that the greatest anxiety of the spectators about Alston 


was not lest he should be killed, but lest he should show any dis- | 


like to being killed in the shape of bodily fear. Alston seems to 
have been a man of far superior type to Cox, but he was neverthe- 
less content—partly, doubtless, because ‘“* hecame of fighting stock ” 
—to live by a code in no respect superior to that of a pirate’s cave. 
There was much weeping at the trial. 
wept, and the jurymen wept also. 





The Supreme Court on Tuesday affirmed on appeal the constitu- 
tionality of the Thurman Sinking-Fund Act passed a year ago, and 
which has been separately contested by the two Pacifie Railroad 
companies. By this Act the whole amount of compensation due the 
railroads from time to time for Government transportation is to be 
retained by the United States, and one-half applied to the liquida- 
tion of the interest on the bonds issued to the companies, the other 
turned into the sinking fund which the Act establishes for the re- 
demption of the principal of these bonds at maturity. Each road 
must also pay annually, on February 1, a sum which, in addition to 
the compensation for services rendered and the 5 per cent. of net 
earnings payable under the Act of 1862, will equal 25 per cent. of 
the net earnings of the company for the year ending December 31 
next preceding. This measure, it will be remembered, passed the 
Senate by 40 to 19, and the House with but two negative votes, and 
it is therefore gratifying to find the United States Circuit Court of 
California, the Court of Claims, and the Supreme Court at one in 
sustaining its legality. Justices Field, Bradley, and Strong dissent, 
however, on three grounds: (1) that the Act changes the contract 
between the Uaited States ani the companies, and between the 
eo. sanies and the holders of the first-mortgage bonds ; (2) that the 
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decision declares the United States not bound to keep their con- 
tracts; and (3) that the Act “interferes with the right and power 
of the State of California to control its own corporation.” The first 
two objections are virtually one, and would seem to be met 
by the express reservation in the Act of 1862, and still more 
| broadly in that of 1864, of the right of Congress to alter, amend, or 
repeal. As regards the question of State right, it is set forth that 
the Central Pacifie was incorporated under the laws of California 
before the national railroad acts were passed; that the Thurman 
Act requires with penalties a deposit as security for the payment of 
bonds issued by the company to other parties than the United 
States, who have never required this security, and for whose pro- 
' tection a law of California requires the creation of a fund in another 
way—a law which has been always obeyed. On this point we defer 
comment until the full text of the decisions is published. 





Talmage will probably be acquitted by a large majority. The 
curious feature of this is that the court, composed in the main of 
professional moralists, is divided on facts which are not disputed. 
The question finally submitted to them was not, in other words, as 
we understood it, whether certain acts had been cominitted by the 
defendant, but whether they were blameworthy. Ten members of 
the Presbytery, at least, hold that they amounted to untruthfalness 
and deceit, and the others that they were entirely harmless. One 
| of the charges, let us add, was of having, for the purpose of raising 
money for the church, resorted to the device of asking a man pub- 
| licly to set down his name for a sum which, by private understand- 
ing with Talmage, he was not to pay, in order to influence others. 
This is really a modification of the mock-auctioneer’s plan of 
operations; but the majority of a church court have declared 
| that they see no wrong in it, or, at all events, no punishable 
| wrong. Another curious incident oceurred on the trial illustrative 


| of the odd notions of morality prevailing in some ecclesiastical cir- 
cles. One charge was that Talmage had slandered a brother min- 

ister named Hathaway. The proof appeared pretty clear, but it 

was disposed of by a reconciliation between Hathaway and the 
| accused, the notion of many members of the court being that 
| slander was no offence in a minister if the victim did not complain. 
| The two wrote each other buncombe letters of forgiveness, which 
| were read in court, and were intended simply to throw dust in the 
| eyes of the public, like some of the documents with which the pub- 
lic was made familiar in the Beecher trial. 





| The week was not a remarkable one in the financial world. 
_ Money commanded very low rates both in London and New York, 
' and in both cities there was a large demand for U.S. 4 per cent. 
bonds; in the former the London and Westminster Bank, the lead- 
ing joint-stock bank of England, took $5,000,000 of these bonds. 
Here the sales by the Syndicate bankers ranged from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 per day, and the market price of the bonds advanced 
from 1013 to 1013 to 102 to 1024. All classes of investments were 
in demand, and there were large speculative purchases of bonds 
like those of the reorganized Erie and Jersey Central companies. 
The speculation in the new Southwestern stocks having the word 
‘‘ Kansas ” in their title was at times strong, but not continuously 
so. Silver ruled at 50d. to 504d. per ounce in London, and the 
market here was dull. 





| 
| 
| 
| Sir William Harcourt, whose attacks on the Beaconsfield 
| Ministry are greatly raising his reputation as a debater, and are 
very remarkable specimens of political fence, has been delivering 
| another of them, this time at Sheffield, and perhaps the most re- 
morseless of them all. He made a most happy use of the Jingo 
verse— 


** We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
And we've got the money, too,”’ 
against Sir Stafford Northcote’s budget, which postpones the pay- 
ment of the cost of the Imperial policy. The Jingo, he showed, 
hasn’t got the money after all, and will not put his hand in his 
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pocket to find it. He likes “just as much swagger as he can get 
for nothing.” Equally effective was Sir William’s comparison of Sir 
Bartle Frere at the Cape of Good Hope to the women in the country 
towns, who only get the fashions three months after they have 
passed away in the capital. Sir Bartle thought Jingoism was still 
the reigning mode in London, and accordingly attacked Cetewayo, 
only, however, to get snubbed by his superiors. 





The most effective thrust of all was at Lord Beaconsfield 
about the Greek-frontier affair. When the Premier came back 
with ‘‘peace and honor” from Berlin, his admirers gave him a 
huge dinner in the Duke of Wellington’s Riding School, at which 
he declared, in the midst of his boasting, that, ‘‘owing to the 
proposition of Lord Salisbury, Greece had the opportunity of 
obtaining a greater increase of territory than would be attained 
by any of the rebellious provinces.” This was in allusion to the 
recommendation of Congress as to the new boundary line. Nine 
months having elapsed, during which Turkey has refused to pay 
any attention to this recommendation, and England having done 
nothing to make her, he rose in the House of Lords on the 3d of 
April, and calmly said : 


‘“‘ All that was intended by the notice given by the plenipo- 
tentiary for France with regard to what should be the materials of 
a satisfactory settlement was accepted by the Powers in that spirit, 
and nearly at the end of the Conference the President said that no 
Power was bound by the suggestion which had been made by the 
French plenipotentiary, and certainly not Turkey.” 


Here it has become “the suggestion of the French plenipo- 
tentiary,” and not ‘‘ the proposal of Lord Salisbury,” and is of no 
particular moment. 





There is still nothing decisive either from Afghanistan or the 
Cape of Good Hope. The negotiations with Yakub Khan go on, 
and there are rumors now that he is coming to India to make up 
personally with the Viceroy; but Sir Samuel Browne’s column, in 
the meantime, keeps ready to push on to Cabul. The great fear 
in India is, that the advance may have to be made and Yakub 
Khan run away. In this case some one would have to be set up in 
his place, as in 1838, and kept up afterwards, which would be a 
horrible prospect, in view of the present condition of Indian finances, 
which has already made necessary a loan of #50,000,000 from the 
Home Government without interest. In the meantime there is 
more or less disputation as to whether “the scientific frontier ” has 
been achieved or not. Lord Beaconsfield says it has, but then to 
keep it the troops must hold the passes, to which the mountain 
tribes object in the strongest manner, and they have already shown 
that their opposition is no joke. They have been bribed or cajoled 
into peaceableness thus far in the belief that the British occupation 
was temporary and for the purpose merely of getting at Shir Ali. 
As soon as it becomes plain that it is to be permanent they are 
likely to become very troublesome and cause heavy outlay. 





Since the relief of Ekowe and the rescue of Colonel Pearson’s 
force, the operations in South Africa seem to be at a standstill, and 
according to the last news Lord Chelmsford has asked for another 
brigade preparatory to a final advance. The recently-arrived 
troops are naturally sickly, and the cavalry horses in such poor 
condition that seven miles a day is all that can be got out of them. 
Moreover, there is no knowing how far it may be necessary to fol- 
low Cetewayo, if he holds out, and if followed at all it must be 
through a most difficult country and with very defective means of 
transportation. On the other hand, two brothers of the king, 
Oham and Azeguloo, have surrendered with a considerable body 
of followers, and other chiefs are said to be desirous of following 
their example. The fight at Gingelova seems to have been very 
bloody to the Zulus, who certainly show a courage almost un- 
precedented in war. There is nothing finer in military history 
than their repeated assaults on fortified positions in dense 
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masses, and mostly without other arms than the lanee and 
shield, and the sang-froid with which they bear being shot down. 
They are evidently a fine race, and if it were possible to sub- 
stitute them at the South for our own colored people they would 
save the Chandlers and Blaines a world of trouble and sleep- 
lessness. The conquest of their territory by the British arrests mid- 
way a most interesting experiment in what Mr. Bagehot calls * na- 
tion-making.” They have during the past century been engaged 
in building up an organized political community of great strength, 
in the very way in which every great nation in Europe made its 
beginnings. 





The news from Russia does not improve, although no fresh vie- 
tims of note are reported. The Cologne Gazette has published a 
letter from St. Petersburg, written before the late attempt on the 
Emperor's life, and evidently the production of a well-informed 
person. He gives the history of the Nihilist organization, as far as it 
is known to the outer world, and describes with minuteness its mode 
of propagandism through its paper, Land and Liberty, printed no 
one knows where, and circulated no one knows how. One of the 
printing offices was betrayed by an informer for a reward, but he 
was soon after found dead, with his sentence, written out on paper, 
attached to his breast. The aim of the conspirators, as set out in 
this and other publications, is the destruction of the higher class of 
officials who surround the Emperor, and in particular of the ** Third 
Section of the Imperial Chancellery,” which is a sort of board of se- 
cret police, raised above the law, and armed with unlimited power. 
The head of this, General Mezenzeff, has been already killed, and 
everybody else connected with it has been warned. The dismissal 
of two hundred officials, whose names are published, is demanded 
of the Government on pain of death. The principal charge brought 
against them is the inhuman and corrupt use of power, especially 
towards prisoners. There does pot appear, however, thus far to be 
any aim set out by the revolutionary organ beyond administrative 
reform. 





The French Government has encountered a most perplexing 
incident in the Blanqui election. Bordeaux is the third city in the 
kingdom, rich, commercial, and by no means * Red” in its ante- 
cedents. At the late election the Republicans put up a Moderate, 
M. Lavertusson, and felt absolutely sure of electing him. The 
Radicals, however, nominated Blanqui, the celebrated conspirator 
and revolutionist, who has passed nearly forty years of his life in 
prison, is now in prison, and is over seventy years of age. Nobody 
knows exactly what his political opinions are, for he has headed 
revolts against almost every known form of government. But 
he appears to consider it the first duty of the citizen to rebel, 
and he has made no secret of his belief—though of course, as 
usual, he is a mild-mannered man, fond of tlowers, birds, and lit- 
tle children, and addicted to vegetable diet—that he considers 
no revolution complete without cutting off plenty of heads. He 
once opposed in debate a colleague who desired a liberal use of 
the guillotine, on the ground that public executions by the guillotine 
excited sympathy for the victims, and maintained that the true plan 
was to go round and kill the enemies of the people privately in their 
houses. The Government flattered itself that such a monster would 
only get five hundred votes. He has actually got seven thousand, 
and has been elected. The Conservatives are, of course, rejoiced, 
for they say this shows what kind of thing the Republic is, or rather 
is likely to become, and the Republicans are filled with consterna- 
tion. The ministry is greatly puzzled. If Blanqui’s election is de- 
elared null on the ground of his ineligibility, the danger is that he will 
be re-elected indefinitely. If he is liberated from prison in order to 
take his place in the Assembly, it will, apart from the scandal of 
the thing, point out to the Radical constituencies a ready mode 
of securing the pardon and rehabilitation of other notorious Com- 
munists. And then there remains behind it all the ominous ques- 
tion, What does this mean? What opinion or feeling of the masses, 
in such a city as Bordeaux, does such a choice express ? 
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lican press has even confessed that, seeing the extreme facility 
with which the Democrats have backed down from their position, 


there never was any danger of a revolution at all, we hope it will not | 
| Messrs. Hale and Gorham, declared it to be the first step in a 
and, as it seems to us, weighty objections which exist to what may | scheme “for the revolutionary expulsion of the President from his 
| office,” which would ‘ paralyze business of all kinds,” ‘‘ cast gloom 


be considered inopportune to call attention once more to the various 


be called the revolutionary mode of meeting Democratic attempts at 
mischievous legislation. 


lowed by a considerable portion of the Republican press, have adopt- 


litical expediency, but the absolute destruction of the whole political 


fabric. During the last Presidential canvass, opened by Mr. Wheeler, | 
the voters were urged to meet the Democrats at the polls in the | household ever suffered five minutes of “ gloom” from the opera- 
spirit ifnot with the weapons by which they were met at Gettys- | tions of the Potter Committee, and no farmer or trader ever really 


burg. The Republican Secretary of the Treasury even went so far 
as to predict the repudiation of the publie debt in case the Demo- 
cratic candidate was successful, thus presenting the country to the 
world, through its highest financial officer, as a revolutionary country 
of the South American type, in which only one party was capable 
of the orderly conduct of its affairs. Since then all possible pains 
have been taken by leading Republicans to represent the presence 
of the Southern Democratic members of the House as dangerous to 
the Constitution, and the whole Democratic majority as in some 
sort an alien and hostile body, bent on accomplishing in the guise 
of legislation what they had failed to accomplish by open war. The 
appearance of “ Confederate brigadiers ” in the House and Senate— 
that is, the return to the national legislature of the most promi- 
nent and representative men of the States lately in rebellion—is 
constantly pointed to by Republican orators and newspapers as a 
most alarming and unexpected phenomenon. Indeed, one paper 
—the Tribune—has published songs, in the style of Béranger, show- 
ing that their presence in Congress indicates that the war was a 
failure. Nevertheless it is strictly and literally true that the object 
of the war, the object for which 200,000 men perished and $3,000,000, - 
000 were spent, was to bring these “ brigadiers ” back to Congress, 
and compel them to participate in the working of the Government 
under the Constitution. This is what the restoration of the Union 
meant. It did not mean the subjection of the South to the rule of 
right-minded men from the Northern States. It meant the meet- 
ing of representatives from both sections in a common legislature 
in such proportions as the voters might prescribe. Nor did it mean 
the return of such representatives and senators by Southern con- 
stituencies as Northern men would approve. It meant the return 
of such men as would represent Southern constituencies just as they 
were—with manners, aspirations, and ideas widely different. from 
ours, and, as most of us believe, much inferior to ours. It meant, 
too, that when they came back, embittered by defeat and hating 
many of the things we most revere, they were to be met and van- 
quished by the usual weapons of free and settled government— that 
is, by debate in the legislature and appeals to public opinion out of 
doors, and not by threats of fresh violence or frequent appeals to 
the memories and passions of the armed strife. 

Forgetfulness of these things, or the wilful attempt to disregard 
them, is likely to have one of two effects: either it will make all 
efforts to draw attention to what is really mischievous in Demo- 
cratic designs wear the air of cries of ‘ wolf,” or it will alienate the 
publie from the old-fashioned methods of free government, and dif- 
fuse among the rising generation a most dangerous expectation of, 
if not readiness for, shorter and more summary processes. Take, 
for instance; the case of the Potter Committee. Nobody who knew 
much of the ideas and aims of the Democratic majority in Congress 
really believed that this committee was organized with the view of 
furnishing an excuse for ousting Mr. Hayes from the Presidency in 
the middle of his term. In fact, almost as soon as the accusation 
was made the Democrats hastened to repudiate it formally. That 
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| the public at large put no such interpretation on the move was 


Ever since the Democrats obtained a ma- } 


jority in the House of Representatives, the Republican leaders, fol- | 
' cording to the same authority, to “ inaugurate anarchy and Mexi- 


ed the policy of treating them as enemies of the Government, seeking | canize the Government.” 
by fair means or foul not legislation embodying their own ideas of po- | of the investigation, and then takes up the report in which it re- 
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shown by the complete indifference to it of the business men, 


N° that the * revolution ” in Washington is over, and the Repub- | That it was intended simply to procure materials for a huge 


campaign document, it needed but very slight observation of the 
tactics of politicians to infer. Nevertheless, in June, 1878, the Re- 
publican address to the voters of the United States, signed by 


over every household,” and, worse than all, ‘“‘ bring the nation into 
reproach before the civilized world.” It was also an attempt, ac- 


When one recalls the subsequent history 


sulted, one does not know whether to be amused or astonished by 
this mode of carrying on political warfare. Of course no American 


believed for a moment that his business calculations were likely to 
be disturbed by “‘ anarchy” or ‘“‘ Mexicanization.” 

The construction put on the late attempt of the Democrats to 
procure the repeal of the legislation for the protection of the suf- 
frage, arising out of the war, has been of much the same character. 
It is easy enough to see why the Democrats seek this repeal. Some 
of their objections to the legislation are a tradition from the old 
States’-rigbts doctrine; others are part and parcel of the hos- 
tility to negro suffrage ; others are dae to a desire to secure the 
vote of certain places—this city fer one—by fair means or foul; 
others to a belief held by large numbers of really honest and sin- 
cere men that the Republicans mean to use the army at the next 
election, as they are accused of having used it at the last, to keep 
themselves in power, by overawing their opponents in some parts 
of the country atthe polls. These errors or delusions or evil designs 
are quite compatible with a desire to carry on the United States 
Government through party struggles in peaceful and ordinary 
fashion ; and the condition of industry and trade, and of the public 
credit and of the money market, shows clearly that the body of the 
people believe they are. Moreover, as soon as the Democratic 
leaders saw that their threat to coerce the President by stopping 
the appropriations was in danger of being taken seriously by the 
country, they made haste one by one to declare they did not mean 
it; or, in other words, to confess that their threats had been simply 
a piece of the too common “ bluff” of the political game. We have 
consequently, if the talk of the Republican politicians be correct, 


just been treated to the somewhat comic spectacle of bloody- 


minded and open revolutionists abandoning their enterprise on 
finding that their opponents really believe them to be in earnest. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the plan of meeting 
the Democrats by sham preparations for armed hostilities and for 
attempts to overthrow the Government must result in deepening 
the average voter’s feeling that politics, instead of being the most 
serious business of the citizen, is simply a sort of game played by 
professionals, partly for their own amusement and partly to decide 
who is to have the offices. Such addresses to the country as that 
from which we have quoted have, read in the light of subsequent 
events, all the air of a charivari, and the repetition of them cannot 
but help to banish in ordinary times all real gravity from the dis- 
cussion of public affairs. 

There is another effect of the resort to sham alarms which is 
even more serious. The whole of the community is not struck by 
the farcical character of the performance. On the contrary, a very 
large part of the more earnest people—those, for instance, who gave 
most to the war and suffered most from it, and therefore hold the 
Democratic party in deepest horror, and whose sense of humor is 
but imperfectly developed—even though they may not have been led 
by the ery of “revolution” to believe that revolution was really im- 
pending, have been filled by it with vague alarm. They have been 
led to believe that if it does not come now it will come next year or 
the year after, and that they may wake up any morning to find that 
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the Southern “ brigadiers” have called the Communists to arms, 
and begun issuing paper money. 
mind which has enabled the office-jobbers and “ whiskey thieves,” 
who were the original promoters of the Grant movement, to enlist 
in its support a powerful and respectable portion of the Republican 
party, and to diffuse through its ranks that extraordinary loss of 
faith in popular government, that forgetfulness of the very nature 
of American institutions, and that readiness to take refuge in the 
breeches-pocket of a ‘‘ strong man,” of which we furnish some curi- 
ous illustrations on another page. That any mental condition so 
closely resembling that in which the French property-holders set 
up Louis Napoleon in 1852 would grow up among us within a cen- 
tury from the adoption of the Constitution, is certainly a surprising 
fact. The Stalwarts have of late tried to cover their shame by pre- 


tending that their enthusiasm for Grant resembles that which carried | 
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It is the growth of this state of | 
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gréganistes,” as they are called, of the communal and other elemen- 
tary schools will also be cut off. At present all lay teachers have to 
be provided with a state * brevet,” or certificate of competency. 
The monks and nuns, who are largely engaged in the educational 
work—out of 58,992 female teachers 37,216 are ** Congréganistes ’ 
—are, however, exempt from this requirement ; they have simply to 
be provided with a “letter of obedience” or commission of their 
ecclesiastical superiors. Even with this very insufficient indica- 
tion of capacity they have little difficulty in defying the com- 
petition of the lay teachers. Among the well-to-do classes, whether 
of the bourgeoisie or of the * monde élegant,” the reluctance to en- 


trust the training of children to any lay schoolmaster or schoolmis- 


General Jackson into the Presidential chair in 1828 ; but they forget | 
that Jackson won his hold on popular regard in all parts of the Union | 
in conflict with a foreign enemy, and was when elected a politician of | 


solid even if mistaken convictions, and of long civil experience. 
General Grant, on the other hand, would now be chosen as Louis 
Napoleon was elected Emperor, in despair over the failure of our 
institutions, and as a menace of force against nearly half his own 
countrymen, and in spite of his somewhat marked ignorance of and 
indifference to all the traditions, maxims, and experiences of states- 
manship. Nor must we forget the effect of the oratory and argu- 
mentation of the supporters of General Grant on the generation 
whose political recollections do not go back before the war, and 


whose notions of the conditions of free government have already | 


been somewhat confused by the abnormal processes of reconstruction 
atthe South. It is useless to provide schools and colleges and hand- 
books and histories to teach the young the nature of the govern- 
ment which their fathers set up, and the principles on which it 


rests, and the dangers which threaten it, and the means by which | 


it must be saved, if they hear their elders preaching its failure, and 
working might and main to get the people to acknowledge that 


a party has arisen under it too strong to be controlled by the laws, | 


and that there is not among forty millions of people a civilian 
honest or wise enough to fill its highest office during a critical period. 
In fact, if there were nothing else to make the talk of the Grantites 
detestable it would be the poison it is spreading among the future 
voters of the country. This alone would make it the solemn duty 


of those who still believe in the possibility of free government on | 
this continent not to allow voters to be shut up in 1830 to the choice | 


between such candidates as Grant and Tilden, with which we are 


now menaced, or to be confined during the canvass to the task of | 


showing which of the two is the less unworthy. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
HE educational question in France, which is now oceupying all 
minds and filling the press, is probably the hardest nut the 
Republic has yet had to crack. Nothing which has oceurred for a 


tress, particularly in the case of girls, is very great. Indeed, it may 
be said that the girls of France, in all but the peasant and artisan 
families, are taught exclusively in convents: parents refusing to 
accept any guarantee of character or ability on the part of teachers 
but those furnished by the Chureh. 
ord -rs in keeping hold of the schools is not due to the goodness of 
their teaching so much as to the peculiar attitude of Frenchmen, 
in the middle classes especially, towards religion. ‘They are mostly) 
sceptical, but not actively or detiantly sceptical. ‘They will not, 
in fact, take the trouble to profess infidelity. They all take their 
‘first communion ” faithfully at the age of fifteen or sixteen, and 
mostly entertain through life a vague intention of taking the sacra- 
ments at the hour of death, or, as they eall it, of dying in a Chris- 
tian manner (chrétiennement); but the cultivation of the religious 
sentiment they regard as the provinee of women exclusively, and 
leave their wives to look after it in their children, and are careful not 
to interfere with them. The women in choosing schools act under 
the advice of the clergy and with the result we have named. 

The objection of the Republicans to this state of things is part- 
ly the result of the traditional association ot liberal political opin- 
ions with hostility to the Chureh, which has come down from the 
days of the Eneyclopedists. But it is due in a still larger degree to 
the fierce and bitter hostility of the Church to the Republic, and its 
readiness to enter into alliance with whichever of the Monarehieal 
parties will make it largest promises, In the late contliet between 
the Republicans and the Broglie-Fourtou faction the bishops threw 
the whole weight of their intluence into the seale on the side of the 
reactionaries. Some of them ordered prayers in the churches of 
their dioceses for the suecess of the MacMahon ticket at the elee- 
tions, and when the Marshal visited Bordeaux on his eleetioneering 
tour the eardinal-archbishop received him in the cathedral with a 
fulsome eulogy, in which he declared him to be the last hope of re- 
ligion and social order in France. 

The Republicans have accordingly come into power in no very 


This suecess of the religious 


| placable temper towards the clergy, and with a very fixed determi- 
' nation to strike at the roots of what they call “ cleriecalism,” or the 


long time has so thoroughly roused the Catholic clergy. Some of 


the bishops have published fiery pastorals on it, and others have 
addressed very trenchant letters to the Minister, M. Jules Ferry, 
who is the author of the obnoxious measure now pending before the 


Assembly, for the resumption by the state of the sole power of 


granting university degrees, with which it parted three or four years 
ago under the old régime. Petitions against the measure are being 
prepared by the priests all over France, and would probably receive 
an enormous number of signatures if the Government did not avail 


opinion that the Church is superior to the state and ought to enjoy 
inthe management of its affairs exemption from state control. The 
principal root of this is, of course, the predominance of the clergy 
in the education of the young. 
from them the exceptional position they now oceupy as teachers, 
and subject them to the common law, as regards Government 
certificates and inspection, and to deprive them altogether 
of the power of granting university degrees. The bitterness of 
the fight the bishops are making in defence of this will be 
better understood if it remembered that a university de- 


It is accordingly proposed to take 


is 


; gree is in France necessary for nearly all professorships, for ad- 
| mission to practice in most of the professions, for a large number of 


| the best places in the Government service. 


itself of the law directing them to be affixed at the mayor's office | 


in each commune. Under this rule, of course, only zealous and full- 
grown Catholics are likely to sign. A very large number who would 
sign anything that was brought them will not leave their homes for 
the purpose of signing, and of course all resort to pious fraud is cut 
off by the official supervision. The alarm the bill has excited in 
clerical circles is still further intensified by the probability that 


What the probable 
effect of the proposed legislation on public opinion will be it is 
hard to say. It undoubtedly excites fierce hostility among the wo- 
men of the middle class, and among both the men and women of 
the fashionable and wealthy circles. In the University Bill the 


| peasantry take less interest, and they are perhaps prepared in a 


| 


greater or less degree in many districts for the removal of the 


_schools from the charge of the “ Congréganistes,” by the rather 


: . . . ‘ ' 
the privileges now enjoyed by the ecclesiastical teachers, or ** Con- 


frequent cases of immorality which show themselves in the rela- 
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tions of the teaching Brothers with their pupils. But, after all, it is 


not the proposed change in the educational machinery which fright- | 
ens the Conservatives so much as the belief that it is but the first | 


of a series of changes of all sorts. Every French conservative is a 
Stalwart, and cultivates as a duty the Stalwart state of mind. 
Now, the Stalwart state of mind is not one of sorrow so much as 
foreboding. 
the future which causes him anxiety. The French Stalwart will 
acknowledge freely enough that the Republicans have done no great 
harm thus far, but he is sure they mean infinite mischief, including 
“‘anarehy,” attacks on property and family, and the destruction 
of religious worship. Out of this nothing will reason him, because 
a prophet cannot be refuted. To him, therefore, the Ferry Biil is 
but the beginning of the destruction of everything respectable in 
French institutions, and nothing will bring him to reason but the 
non-realization of his anticipations. 


A movement which has been attracting a good deal of atten- | — snalib ‘ ; 
| man, and his integrity is unquestionable and unimpeachable. Moreover, 


tion, and promises to assume respectable proportions, has been 
lately set on foot by way of putting an end to this feud between 
religion and liberal polities. It consists in nothing less than seces- 


| he is a good and pure man, a man among men. 


sion from Romanism to Protestantism on the part of a number of | 


thoughtful men who are troubled by the existing situation. They 
are unwilling to face the future without any religion at all. They 


see its necessity for their families if not for themselves, and at the 
same time see no chance of bringing the Catholic Church into 
hearty sympathy with liberal institutions. They see, moreover, or 
think they see, that the obstinate adherence of the Latin races to 
Catholicism is throwing them hopelessly into the rear in the march 
of modern progress, and they propose frankly to get out of the dif- 
ficulty by adopting the only creed which has been found compati- 
ble in our time with the fullest political and intellectual as well as 
material development. They are ashamed of the weight which the 
Catholie clergy still possess in French politics, and are ashamed of 
the kind of education they give their children, and they are grow- 
ing more and more sensitive to the fact that the girls sent out from 
the convents by the nuns cannot be trusted for five minutes alone 
with the boys turned out by the Christian Brothers; or, in other 
words, with the training and position of Frenchwomen. Of course, 
the movement is still in its infancy ; but if it simply results in at- 
tracting more attention to the necessity for more lay attention to 
religious questions in France, it will do a world of good. 
HOOSIER NOTIONS OF A REPUBLICAN CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 
7. Indianapolis Journal, bettering the example of the New York 
Times, has lately (April 23) reported the preferences of a thousand 
Indiana Republicans, in all parts of the State, for the next Presidential 
candidate. The name of each person whose opinion is quoted is given, 
and generally his occupation. Almost all are business men not actively 
engaged in politics. The result is, to use the Journal’s own summary, 
‘* that about seventy-five per cent. of them are for Grant, about fifteen 
per cent. for Sherman, and the remainder equally divided between Gar- 
field, Blaine, Conkling, Washburne, and Harrison, and with some men- 
tion of Zach. Chandler.” 

We have had the curiosity to tabulate the reasons advanced for the 
renomination of Grant by his supporters, and have not been disappoint- 
ed in the instructiveness of this analysis. In the first place it appears 
that a third term is with many Republicans a fatal objection to Grant, 
with some an objection which may be waived at a critical moment ; but 
those whe mention it at all with scruple generally regard it as the one 
serious defect in a title otherwise flawless. A few make their adhesion 
conditional upon ‘‘certain contingencies” of which there are ‘ present 
indications.” Thus, they will vote for him—* 

if he is the only man that can beat a Democrat ; 

if the country is unsettled ; 

if the rebels continue as they are doing ; 

if the rebels keep stirring things up ; 

if the rebels come too much to the front ; 

if those infernal rebels in Congress persist in their course and show 
up too strong ; 





* The citations throughout this article are verbatim, but for typographical reasons 
we omit the quotation-marks except in a few cases. 


_ he will do, though he is rather a man of deeds than of promises, 


| down to business, and is the best man for ‘ the business.” 


if those fellows down at Washington get obstreperous ; 

if the South doesn’t accept the issues of the war ; 

if we have to whip Southern rebels again ; 

if we are to have another war ; 

in case of revolution by the Democrats, etc. 

The Stalwarts who qualify, however, are in a pitiful minority, and 


: , aes ; -, ; | scarcely more numerous than the expressions just cited. The rest are 
He is not altegether dissatisfied with the present; itis | . y ag - P ‘ . Piagi oe 
| in varying degrees positive, if not ‘‘all ‘booming’ for U. S. Grant 


There is the red-hot Grant man ; the throngh-and-through Grant man ; 
the deputy-sheriff who is ‘‘ teeth and toe-nails for Grant”; the man who is 
for him from the word ‘* go”; and a large number who are for him every 


| time, or ‘first, last, and all the time.” Between these and the class who 
| give no reasons at all for their preference the range is very great. 


We 
meet with the postmaster who is ‘‘ unreservedly for Grant on general 
principles,” and the admirer who thinks his good qualities too numerous 
to discuss. In detail the candidate’s portrait is about as follows: He is 
without a spot on his personal character, and the smell of the fires of 
corruption was never on his garments ; he is consequently an honest 


His fidelity is eminent ; 
he sticks to his friends ; as a true man he has gained the confidence of 
the whole world. Hence we ought not to be surprised that he is reliable, 
and will do to trust. He will do (and the South knows it) what he says 
When 
he takes hold of a thing he don’t let go; another Andrew Jackson, he 
can accomplish anything he undertakes ; he means business, gets right 
He has solid 
sense, good common sense, and good judgment ; he loves fair play and 
justice, and will do, what is right. He isa man of fixed principles, whose 
actions are dictated by his own conscience, and who can’t be ruled by 
outside influences. Nor is this odd, seeing that he has a head of his own, 
a mind of his own, and a will of his own, the last being of iron, deter- 
mined, and indomitable. 


That General Grant will not budge is repeated in divers ways. He is 


| firm and experienced, firm and true, sound and firm ; he is stanch, he 





has grit, he has stability in him, he possesses great stamina, he has (ines- 
timable gift) backbone. As for his courage, it is enough to say that he 
‘*has the nerve,” though some explain that he isa great soldier and a 
good fighter. He is. withal, a thorough and true patriot, a true Ameri- 
can, loyal to the core ; a No. 1 Union man, who believes that this govern- 
ment is not a rope of sand, that it is a nation and not a confederacy, and 
who keeps before the people the fact that the nation triumphed in the 
war. His character in this particular is summed up in the sentence, 
** No rebel need apply.” If we concede further that he is least ambitious 
among all the candidates for the Presidency, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion so comforting to many that the best interests of the nation 
would be safe in his hands. 

But we have not exhausted the list of his good qualities. He is 
thoroughly Republican, the embodiment of old Republican ideas to a 
greater extent than other man ; in fact, the representative man of the 
party. What more likely, then, than that he should unite the party, poll 
the most Republican votes North and South (being. indeed, the only man 
who can get any considerable support from the South), create enthusi- 
asm, and beat any man the Democrats can put up. It is clear to not a 
few that he is the man to oppose Tilden in particular. This alone 
should settle the question of his availability, a consideration which has 
prime weight with his supporters. He is, in their parlance, the strongest 
man, the man to win in the race against the Southern Confederacy ; he 
has ‘‘ political strength.” They assure us, quite consistently, that he is 
a man of immense popularity, the most popular man in the country ; 
that he has the necessary popularity with the masses, who favor his elec- 
tion ; that he is a man of the people and the people’s man ; the people 
want him—he is the people’s choice. He is a friend of the soldiers, and 
will get the soldiers’ vote ; he is also a friend of the colored race, and 
would command the votes of young men. He has been just to all sec- 
tions «* the country, and is the only man who has offered full protection 
to the people of the South ; his policy is better than Hayes’s or any other 
man’s. He will enforce the laws without fear or favor (forcibly if re- 
quired). He was the best organizer the nation ever had, with more sense 
and executive ability ; the only man since Lincoln able to successfully 
preside over the destinies of our country ; the best President since Wash- 
ington ; the best we ever had. Not to put too fine a point on it, he is 
the greatest man America has produced ; the greatest living American, 
therefore, who has done more for the country than any other man. His 
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voyage around the world will but add to his already peculiar fitness for 
the Presidential office : his thorough knowledge of foreign affairs will 
ensure our relations with other countries being satisfactory in every re- 
spect ; his administration record procured him flattering attention and 
high respect among the nations through which he has been travelling, 
and he is recognized by all nations as the leading man of the world. 
Naturally, since his visit to Europe he has taken a stronger hold on the 
affections of the people. 

We approach the crowning merit of General Grant in the eyes of his 
Indiana friends, which makes him emphatically the right sort of man, 
and the right man in the right place as next President. They want him, 
with marked unanimity— 

because he saved the country once ; 

because he licked the rebels ; 

because he taught them a lesson in 1861 ; 

because he wasn’t afraid to burn powder, and will do it again if 
necessary ; 

because he can whip rebels in the field, and can do it again at the 
ballot-box and in Congress ; 

because of late rebel speeches in Congress : 

because of the recent actions of the rebel Congress ; 

because the men who now have control of Congress are lawless ; 


President ; 
because he is the only tried man who can nip a revolution in the bud; 
because his election would be understood by the revolutionists ; 
because the present Congress would subside if they saw him going back 
to the White House ; 
because he would clean out the Confederate Congress ; 
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to quiet the disloyal elements ; 

to settle the rebel hash ; 

to mash the d d rebels ; 

to teach rebels where they belong ; 

to rebuke the rebel yell ; 

that rebels may take back seats ; 

that treason may be made odious, ete. 

These expectations are not incon.patible with this other, that Grant 
will ‘‘ensure the Union,” in the sense at least in which he did so by his 





| military services during the rebellion ; but they hardly inspire confidence 
| that he will ‘bring back things somewhere near an equilibrium,” or 


‘‘ by his stability and firmness settle the country without any conflict,” or 


| “bring the country tothat Governmental order and active prosperity the 


| thinking of him. 


people long for.” Less than half a dozen of his Indiana adherents re- 
member him gratefully for his *t resolute devotion to sound currency’ 
and his *‘ paving the way to resumption by vetoing the first inflation 
vill.” When they declare him ‘the man to master the situation,” the 
‘‘emergency man,” *‘ time-tried and fire-tested "—*t we know him,” ** we 
know where he is "—it is not as a great civil administrator that they are 
Still less do they pin their faith to him as a constitu- 


tional ruier. It is simply the hero of Appomattox, continued in the 


| President who proposed that Congress should overturn the state govern- 
because the revolutionary tendency of the Democracy demands astern | 


because he held the Government and particularly the South with a | 


steady hand ; 

because he can do more with the South than any other man ; 

because he can best manage Confederate brigadiers ; 

because he knows how to handle the people of the South ; 

because he is the only man who can control Southern rebels (‘‘ he 
done it in time of war, and can do it as an Executive ”) ; 

because he is the only man that can keep those rebels quiet in the 
South ; 

because he can best straighten out Southern affairs ; 


because he rattles these Southerners and keeps the Government | 


straight ; 

because he would hold the South in submission ; 

because he would keep down those Southern chaps : 

because those Southerners would behave themselves ; 

because he would hold the rifle-clubs level ; 

because he would hold the brigadiers level ; 

because he is the man to hold those fellows level ; 

because he will enforce Union doctrine on rebel brigadiers ; 

because he has the will and the power to treat the rebels as they de- 
serve, and will stand no nonsense ; 

because he will not compromise with rebels : 

because he is a wet blanket on the fires of rebels and traitors ; 

because he would oppose the Solid South and rule vigorously ; 

because he is some one the d——d rebels would be afraid of ; 

because the Solid South is afraid of him ; 

because he is the only man the Johnnies are afraid of ; 

becanse the d——d Confederates and their Northern allies are afraid 
of him ; 

because his name is a terror to Southern rebels ; 

because he will strike terror to the Democracy ; 

because the Indiana Republican is opposed to rebel supremacy ; 

because he is tired of the bull-doze air of the Southern gentry, and 
thinks Grant would sit down on ’em ; 

because—‘‘ Grant, by God, sir: can’t bull-doze him ” ; 

because he will make it lively for the rebels, etc. 

The forms of expression are endless, the idea is the same. Our 
Hoosier fellow-citizens believe that hostilities have not yet ceased, or are 


| amounting to $4,915,220, 


ment in Arkansas ; who allowed Federal troops to determine the qualifi- 
cations of members of the Louisiana legislature ; 
ernor Hampton of ‘‘impertinence ” in apprising him of the South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court’s confirmation of his (Hampton's) election—it is this 
historical character who is regarded as ‘* the best man on American sod” 
and ‘the best man on earth to serve a free people.” 


and who accused Gov- 


THE FINANCES OF PARIS.—IL. 
Paris, April 18, 1879. 

HAVE not exhausted the subject of the budget of the city of Paris, 

as I have only spoken so far of one of the resources of this budget, the 
octro’. I said that this ocfroi gives in the budget of the receipts a sum 
equivalent, if not superior, to the annuity of the debt. The sum in- 
scribed for the present exercice (we call erercice the budgetary year) 
amounts to $25,340,620. I come now to the other items of the budget of 
receipts : 

1st. Communal centimes—special imposts—tax on dogs; the whole 
These receipts are taken directly from the 


| proprietors and the tradesmen by the ** perceptor” (this is the name of 


our tax-gatherer). 


The name of communal centimes arises from the fact 
that we have a series of laws allowing the imposition for specified pur- 
poses of a certain number of centimes per franc of the great state taxes, 
called land tax, personal tax, mvdilier tax. Our land tax is called con- 
tribution foncicre, as it applies to houses as well as to land ; the personal 
tax is levied with the tax called modiliére, which is levied on the amount 
of furniture supposed to be in a house or apartment, and also supposed 
to be in proportion to the rent. We use often in our budget the expres- 
sion ‘‘the principal of the land tax,” or of the personal and furniture 
contribution. 

You will now better understand the detail of the communal taxes of 
Paris. In the year 1879 the inbabitants of Paris will have to pay 690,000 


| franes for five centimes additional to the principal of the land tax ; 452,300 
| franes for five centimes additional to the principal of the personal and 
| furniture tax ; 1,767,000 francs for eight centimes additional to the prin- 
| cipal of the patentes (the special tax paid for every trade); 42,000 francs 
| as additional to the tax on horses and carriages. 


These first centimes are called ordinary, as there is a law (of May 15, 
1818) obliging all municipalities to levy them every year. There are 
other centimes which the municipalities are at liberty to levy, called 


| special or extraordinary ; but the law gives them the option to levy as 


about to recommence, and frankly admit that their choice of Grant is ‘‘ on | 


the war-issue account.” They want him, if we may be pardoned a few 
more elegant phrases— 

to beat the Confederates ; 

to whip the Johnnies again ; 

to put his foot on the South unless they behave themselves ; 

to bring the rebels to terms or to unconditional surrender ; 


many as they choose, provided they remain within a certain maximum 
limit. The Parisians will have to pay in 1879 under this head of special 
and extraordinary centimes 1,531,000 francs, amounting to three centimes 
additional to the principal of the fourdirect state taxes (land, personal and 
furniture taxes, and doors-and-windows) for the expenses of primary edu- 
cation ; 2,041,800 for four extraord/nary centimes additional to this same 
principal: 3,965,500 for ten extraordinary centimes additional to the prin- 


| cipal of the land, personal and furniture, doors-and-windows taxes, and 
| for five centimes additional to the principal of the paten/es ; 5,948,900 for 


seventeen centimes on one side, and five on the other, similar to the pre- 
ceding ones ; 7,532,800 for seventeen centimes on one side, and twelve on 
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the other, similar to the preceding ones, In all we have therefore to pay, 
Ist, fifty-three additional centimes to the land tax, or a little more than 
half that great state tax ; 2d, fifty-six centimes additional to each frane 
of the personal and furniture tax ; 3d, fifty-one centimes additional to 
each fr 4th, thirty-seven centimes 
additional to each frane of the tax on the pafentes, It may, therefore, be 
said, en gros, that besides the oefro/ the Parisian has to pay half a franc 


‘ane of the doors-and-windows tax ; 


to the city of Paris, while he pays a frane to the imperial treasury. 

The whole machinery of our departmental and municipal taxes is 
built on the foundation of what we call the principals of the great impe- 
rial taxes, The Government tax-gatherer classifies all the taxes he re- 
ecives under these items: land tax, personal and furniture, doors-and- 
windows, palentes ; the general items for these imperial taxes are fixed 
every year in the Chambers, and determined by law ; the municipal and 
departmental taxes are then established on the principle of the centimes 
additional to the frances of the imperial taxes. Of course the depart- 
mental and communal centimes are not the only resource of the depart- 
ments and of the communes, but they form one of their considerable 


resourees. I have said that Paris will receive under this head $4,915,220 


in 187% One of the advantages of the system is this : the Government 
tax-gatherer receives the communal taxes ; he has only to add so many 


eentimes to each frane ; he pays back to the treasury of the city what 
he has received as centimes, and he pays the francs into the imperial 
treasury. We have, therefore, no perceptors special to the city ; the 
perceptor does the work of the Government as well as the municipality. 
This is the chief reason why we stick to our system of additional cen- 
times, which seems very odd and almost absurd to many foreigners. 

The city of Paris will derive in 1879 the sum of $1,977,331 from let- 
ting the water of the city to private houses. The eity of Paris had no 
other water for a long time than the water of the Seine, which was 
pumped by very antiquated machines. Only a few years ago the old 
and quaint Pompe Notre-Dame could be seen at a little distance from 
the Pont Royal. Aqueducts were built afterwards; the aqueduct of 
Arcueil brought to the city the water of the nearest wells. The canal of 
the Oureq was a great improvement, as it allowed the cleaning of the 
streets by water. The artesian wells of Grenelle and of Passy were 
bored. As the population constantly increased, the water of the Seine 
and of the Ourcq became insufficient, and immense works were made in 
order to bring to Paris the water of two rivers, the Dhuis and the Vanne. 
There is now a large amount of water in the immense reservoirs built in 
Ménilmontant in 1865, and at Montsouris in 1875; but more money will 
have to be spent in order to increase the number of water engines on the 
Seine, to tap a river called Cochepié, lately bought by the department of 
the Seine, and especially for great changes in the canalization of the water 
in the city. It is very necessary to separate more completely the water 
which is used for domestic purposes (the Dhuis, the Vanne, the Seine 
water) from the water merely employed for the streets and the public ser- 
vices (the Oureq, the Marne, the artesian wells, and the Seine below Paris). 
In a very short time the drinking water will be completely distinct 
from what may be called the municipal water, used for monumental 
fountains, fires, streets, ete. Under the Second Empire the city of Paris 
sold its own water ; it derived an annual income from the sale of water 
at the public reservoirs to the Auvergnats (the water-carriers were 
chiefly from Auvergne), who took water in little casks, and carried it from 
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streets, boulevards, municipal buildings, ete. Besides, the city of Paris 
receives from the company a certain sum for the lease of the parts of the 
public streets occupied by the canalization of the gas, and a certain sum 
of ovetrot duty for each cubic metre of gas burned in Paris ; and the ex- 
cess of profit over a fixed amount it shares with the company. The city 
has besides reserved itself the right to try and to authorize any other 
mode of lighting, such as electric light. The prices fixed in the contract 
are the following : 30 centimes the cubic metre for private individuals, 
and 15 centimes the cubic metre for the city. The company pays $40,000 
yearly for the municipal land which it oceupies for its canalization. 
It pays 2 centimes of ocfro/ for each cubie metre burned in the city ; 
after having paid 10 per cent. interest and dividend, which amounts 
to $2,280,000 franes, it divides the surplus of the profits with the city. 
This half of the surplus amounted in 1869 to nearly $1,000,000. In 1870 
it was only $270,000 ; and in 1871 it was n/7. The amounts have since 
increased : we find in 1872, $1,000,000 ; in 1873, $1,020,000; in 1874, 
$1,200,000 ; in 1875, $1,600,000 ; in 1876, $1,660,000 ; in 1877, $1,700,000, 

We know there is a great outery among economists against monopo- 
lies ; but I would invite all engineers to visit the gas-works of our great 
Parisian company, to see how well the city is lighted, with what punctu- 
ality, what excellent gas. There remains, I know, the question of price ; 
but the price is a matter of discussion between the city and the com- 
pany; after the expiration of the contract the price will certainly be 
lowered ; the contract can always be rescinded under certain conditions. 

Paris derives $1,389,180 from the lease of places in its markets, halls, 
and slaughter-houses. I will merely give a list of its other receipts : 
Contributions of property-owners to the expenses of the streets, cleans- 
ing of the streets, lighting of the streets, $1,198,319 ; license for stands 
of public conveyances, $866,160 ; product of the slaughter-houses, $590, - 
000 ; tax of balayage (sweeping the streets), $520,000 ; receipts of vari- 
ous establishments of public instruction, $502,786 ; leases in the entre- 
pots (city docks), $420,000 ; concessions of land in cemeteries, $344,340 ; 
exploitation of the sewers (that is, the leasing of the sewage to various 
companies, and the waters of the sewers to the farmers of the plain of 
Genevilliers), $318,600 ; rent of communal lands and houses, $257,834 ; 
leases on the public streets and promenades (such as seats, kiosks, porta- 


_ ble shops, tables before cafés, etc.), $180,963 ; funereal taxes, $171,429 ; 


house to house in some quarters and from story to story in each house. 


There are still some Auvergnats of this sort to be seen ; but we are get- 
ting more civilized. A company has been formed which has farmed the 
water service, and sells the water it receives in the municipal reservoirs, 
and makes arrangements for the distribution of the water in the houses. 
The company has introduced the water into 40,000 houses at every story; 


| 
| 


| of the Blaine bill was a hoodlum demand. 


at the present moment its work is still unfinished, as it must introduce | 


the water into 30,000 more houses. The company remits its receipts to 
the city, after having paid its expenses, of course, and given a remune- 
ration to its own capital, according to certain conditions accepted by the 
city and embodied in a contract. 

The city of Paris-will receive under this head in 1879 the sum of $1,- 
977,331. The city will receive also a sum of $1,700,000 from our great 
gas company. All our ancient gas companies of Paris found it to their 


licenses for shooting, $126,540 ; droits de voirte (paid by builders, by all 
those who work on the sidewalks or in the streets), $120,000 ; public scales, 
$68,800 ; cessions of parcels of the public land, $40,120; tax on the 
copying of official documents, $51,600 ; divers items, $228,253. 


Correspondence. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

[THe following extracts are from a private letter bearing date 
San Francisco, April 16. The writer, not a native of the United 
States, though long resident on the Pacific Coast, is an impartial 
observer, whose views are entitled to entire respect.—Eb. NATION. ] 


‘*The articles in the Nation on the Chinese question show that the 
writer has considered it in more than one of its phases, and is conscious 
that he is not in a position to settle the rights and wrongs of the matter 
authoritatively. This is more than can be said for most of the inde- 
pendent editorialism of the Eastern press during the discussion. Still, 
he made a great mistake in assuming that the ery against Chinese im- 
migration was a hoodlum ery, or even that the demand for the passage 
T do not boast of a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance, but still I know people here of most classes of the 
community, except hoodlums ; and yet I could hardly name one who 
was not disappointed more or less at the veto. For myself, I may say 


' that I all along regarded the bill as an outrage on decency and interna- 
_ tional comity, but the feeling against Chinese immigration is so genera] 


i 


advantage to unite, and the powerful company called ‘Compagnie pa- | 
risienne d’éclairage et de chauffage par le gaz” has made contracts with | 


the city, the last dated 1870. The city, in exchange for the monopoly in 
gas conceded to the company, has reserved itself the right of making a 
double tariff for each cubic metre of gas : one price is fixed for all the 
Parisians ; another price, and of course a lower, for the gas of the city, 


that I have found hardly any one to agree with me. No doubt there are 
many who agree with me, but I have not the pleasure of knowing them, 
and they are without a newspaper organ in California, so far as I am 
aware. It therefore seems to me that it is a great mistake to treat the 
question as if it was one of ignorant spite or industrial jealousy. 

‘*T have now had to dowith California, more or less, for fifteen years, 
and | have found it very hard to make up my mind about the Chinese. 
For a long time I held to the idea that the cry against them was an un- 
reasonable one, and that either their presence was no evil or that the evil 
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would correct itself in time. Gradually I have come round to the opinion 
that the country would be better without them—socially, if not indus- 
trially—and that under certain contingencies the presence of the Chinese 
might become a gigantic evil. No doubt there has been a great deal of 
nonsense talked by those who oppose the Chinese ; there has been a great 
deal of false political economy, and the Chinese have been blamed for evils 
that are merely the result of the hard times that prevail throughout the 
civilized world. But, on the other hand, it is a very shallow view of the 
matter to say that because the Eastern States have never winced under 
the pressure of immigration from Europe, and because the Chinese in 
New York trouble nobody, therefore the movement here must be due to 
the wicked and stupid perversity of the people of California. There is 
no comparison whatever. The Eastern States have never been exposed 
to an immigration of masses of men of an alien and unassimilable race. 


| 


The social and political institutions of the country have grown up under | 


a system of free immigration of people of our own race who have come 
to stay, and who begin to assimilate from the day of their arrival. 
Nothing could bé more absurd than to say, as has often been hinted, 
that the reason the Chinese do not assimilate is because they are perse- 
cuted, 

‘It seems an anomaly that whereas people are always complaining 
that the Chinese prevent the employment of white people. the wages of 
white labor are still higher than elsewhere throughout the country, while 
the prices of necessaries and the conditions of iife are very little less 
favorable on the average. There seems to be no doubt that California is 
avoided by white laborers on account of the presence of the Chinese. I 
have sometimes thought whether a comparison might not be instituted 
between the state of things here and that which existed in the South under 
slavery. Then, if I am not mistaken, what white laborers and mechanics 
there were (at least in the cities) were better paid than in the North, 
and yet the South was avoided by white laborers. One of the strongest 
complaints against the Chinese is that they interfere with the employ- 
ment of boys and girls, and their being trained up in habits of industry. 
It is difficult to know the full extent of the evil. No doubt the presence 
of the Chinese makes it more difficult for boys and girls to get work ; 
but a large and increasing number of white boys and girls are employed 
at good wages, and there can be no doubt that a great deal of idleness is 
due to the carelessness of parents and the want of the pressure of neces- 
sity to compel them to work. 

**T have glanced at only one or two phases of the Chinese question 
very cursorily. It does not lie in a nutshell. For the moment it 
dormant, and all minds are occupied with the sand-lot constitution. 
time goes on I feel less and less fear of its adoption. 
Nation of the 8d on the subject has been extensively copied, and I hope 
has done good. It seems as if the interests attacked were too various 
for there to be much danger of its passing. But the ideas of the people 
on the subject of taxation are very crude, and the plan of taxing solvent 
debts and stocks is very tempting.” 
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FURTHER ABUSES OF THE PARDONING POWER. 
To tue Epiror or THE Nation : 


, of the closing days of Mr. Johnson’s Administration ? 
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of the young man, and affords very slight ground for executive inter- 
ference. 

In the other case, a teller in a national bank, a man of mature age, 
embezzled funds of the bank to the amount of $15,000, by a series of de- 
faleations extending through several years, was arrested in his flight to 
Canada, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment— 
the minimum punishment allowed by law. He was pardoned at the ex 
of nine months upon the petition of the officers of the bank, and the cer- 
tificate of the prison physician that his confinement was undermining his 
health and might endanger his life. 
reference to the district-attorney was entirely dispensed with, out of con- 
sideration for a friend of the prisoner, who had gone to Washington with 
the petition in his pocket and was in a hurry to return home! He, too, 
like every other defaulting bank officer, had previously borne a good 
character. It is needless to add that both these pardons were obtained 
through the influence of prominent members of Congress. 

The moral of these cases is that every defaulter of previously good 
character who is able to refund tae money stolen or to obtain a certifi- 
cate that his health is imperilled by cor‘nement, is deserving a pardon. 
It is said to be a fact that not a single application for Executive clem- 
ency from this district has been denied by the present Administration. 


In this instance the usual form of a 


With this fatal facility in escaping the consequences of crime what 
wonder is it that each week reveals a new embezzlement, or that civil- 
service reform is making but slow progress ? Is President Haves envious 
QUAERE, 


Detroit, April, 1879. 
MR. STORY ON LATIN PRONUNCIATION, 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation : 
Sir: It seems to me that Mr. W. W. Story’s articles on Latin pronun- 
ciation in the January and April numbers of the North American Rev 
ought not to be allowed to pass without protest. Mr Story’s well-de- 


served reputation as an artist and writer, and the admission of his views 
into a periodical like the Vorth American, may give to his utterances on 


eu 


| this subject an importance which in themselves they are far from deserv- 


The article in the 


ing. Persons who think that Mr. Wendell Phillips's great services in the 
anti-slavery cause have made him a good financier, or that Mr. A. © 
Swinburne’s mastery of poetic form makes him an authority on the East- 
ern Question, may think that Mr, Story’s statues and poetry entitle him 
to speak with authority on Latin pronunciation How well entitled, the 
most cursory examination will show. 

Mr. Story’s first argument shows his lack of acquaintance with the 
Latin alphabet, his Jast betrays his ignorance of Latin syntax, and the 
arguments between do not shine by way of contrast. This is pretty harsh 
language ; but what else can be said of an argument which attempts to 
prove the soft sound of the Latin ¢ before e and ¢ from its accidental re- 
semblance to a well-known form of the Greek sigma, never found in 
Latin inscriptions ? What else can be said of the attempt to prove the 
non-pronunciation of final s from the Virgilian expression, eu: nomen 


| amello, which he finds in the *.2neid,’ and prints withalarge a ? What 


| shall we think of a writer who is “tempted to ask” why ‘‘ Caius” 


Sir: The letter of vour correspondent ‘ M. C. L.,” in a late number | 


of the Nation (January, 1879), entitled ‘* Abuse of the Pardoning 
Power,” suggests the mention of two similar instances which have re- 
cently oecurred in this district. 

In one case a mail-agent in the employ of the Post-Office Department 
began, within a few weeks after having taken the oath of office, a systematic 
course of pilfering money from letters. 
he was arrested, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment. At the end of a year application was made for his pardon. His 
petition was referred to the district-attorney and judge who tried the case, 
and both reported against it. He was pardoned, however, upon the ground 
of his previous good character and because his father had refunded the 
money stolen. His pardon was signed the day before Christmas, and so 


After some months of watching | 


ls 
spelled in Greek [’acos (sie)? What shall we think of the weight at- 
tached to spellings of Latin words suchas no inscription earlier than the 
fourth century contains? What shall we think of a writer who con- 
siders 7 (or y) and w ** only” vowels ? 
to complete the catalogue of errors ; but one point of a different charac- 
ter may be properly mentioned. 

There may perhaps be a difference of opinion as to the taste of Mr. 
Story’s numerous slurs on the Germans ; there can be none as to the ex- 
That he should confuse 


It would be useless and wearisome 


traordinary character of some of his statements. 


_ two entirely different questions—How the Romans pronounced, and How 


regardful was the Attorney-General of the sentimental features of the | 


case that he telegraphed the marshal to release him in advance of his par- 
don, that the excellent young man mignt eat his Christmas dinner among 
his sympathizing friends! It is obvious that in cases of this kind if 
previous good character be accepted as sufficient excuse for a pardon it 
would result in the release of every defaulting clerk in the country, as it 
is fair to presume that no man of notoriously bad character would be 
appointed to responsible positions of this description. The fact that his 


father was able to replace the stolen funds argues nothing to the credit 


} 
i 


we should pronounce Latin—is not very strange; that so practised a 
writer should not succeed in making clear what he wishes to say is hard 
to believe ; that a gentleman like Mr. Story should designedly convey a 
wrong impression is still harder ; and we are reduced to supposing him 
ignorant of what five minutes in any German gymnasium would show 
him : that the Germans do not pronounce ¢ hard before e and @, nor v 
like w. Though Ritschl was a German and a philologist, Mr. Story 
would doubtless recognize the truth of his remark: ‘‘Der Welt Heil 
hiingt nicht an diesen Dingen, aber . . . ordentlich oder gar nicht.” 

Mr. Story’s articles furnish another good illustration of the ease with 
which men persuade themselves that genius is better than wretched art— 
ingenium misera fortunatius arte—and Mr, Story is not the first man of 
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talent to whom the careful reading of Pliny’s ‘Natural History,’ xxxv. | 


of #19 
ob, laws 


ought to be affectionately recommended by judicious friends. 
WwW. 





{The plain truth is that Mr. Story has taken hold of a question 
which is beyond his scholarship. Such an extraordinary collection of 


| 


blunders has not been printed since the Portuguese ‘ New Guide of | 


the Conversation.’ 
production would hardly have been published.—Ep. NATION. } 


THE LATE JUDGE BARNARD AND THE BAR. 
To THE Epiror or THe Nation: 


Sirk : In the mention of the late George G. Barnard you speak of the 
bar as submitting to him in court without courage to denounce him. 
This is an error, Barnard as a judge was on daily exhibition before 
audiences of whom not one-tenth part were lawyers. During his reckless 
and abominable conduct, in an office to which the people twice but the 
lawyers never called him, while he made property, person, and character 
unsafe, the body of citizens most exposed to injury made no movement. 
The first and only attack upon him came from the bar ; and those who 
began persevered until his final overthrow. 


The idea of rising in court to denounce or appealing to the public | Bees : sep 7 
| subscription only, and in an edition of but seventy-five copies, an ‘* Al- 


against him is now suggested. But such a performance would have been 
as useless to check Barnard as it would have been sure to send the incau- 
tious zealot to prison. 

The bar, having less interest in the matter than men of commerce 
and property, yet boldly undertook the labor of chasing from the bench 
the corrupt judges. The Bar Association of the City of New York took 
up the matter, and assumed the great labor and expense of collecting 
evidence, framing charges, and presenting and urging the prosecution 
through a long period of enquiry and trial. Every lawyer who engaged 
in the work, either by furnishing information and proofs, by working up 
the case as attorney or counsel, by consenting to give his own testimony, 
by contributing to pay the heavy expenses, or in any way promoting and 
sustaining the prosecution, put in peril his license to practise and exposed 
himself to the total ruin of his professional business. Yet the risks 
were taken, and the war was maintained ; and in the end three judges 
were cast out, not by the hands of those citizens whose property and busi- 
ness were thus protected, but by the bar, those whom you flatteringly style 
** hundreds of upright, able, religious lawyers,” who did have the courage 
and also the wisdom and sagacity which the crisis demanded. 

It is not amiss to recall those scenes. The memory of them will as- 
sure the timid that if another day is announced when bad men must 
be stripped of the ermine for the public safety, there will not be lacking 
at the bar worthy successors of those who once volunteered so freely and 
fought so bravely and with so great effect. 

CHARLES TRAcy. 





{Barnard first mounted the bench of the Supreme Court in 1861. 
He was re-elected in 1868. During his first term his character was 
perfectly well known to the bar, although his misconduct did not 
become glaring until his second term. But his administration from 
1x68 until 1871 was a series of shocking scandals, in which he showed 
increasing audacity. The Erie litigation, in fact, began in 1868 and 
lasted until his downfall in 1872. Consequently the bar was acquaint- 
ed with his character as a judge for ten years, and witnessed his ruf- 
fianism on the bench for at least three years without giving any sign. 
In July, 1871, the New York J7imes crowned its attacks on the Ring 
by publishing the accounts, and this roused the fever of indigna- 
tion which culminated in the election of that year. The Bar As- 
sociation then, when this indignation was raging, in the winter of 
1871-2, began to take measures for Barnard’s impeachment, and he 
was accordingly impeached in March, 1872. These facts, we think, 
entirely sustain our position that the Bar bore with him for years un- 
til the press had overthrown his confederates. We, of course, had no 
intention in our remarks of belittling the efforts of those who began 
the inpeachment proceedings and carried them to a successful issue ; 
far fromit. Nordid we mean the words ‘*‘ rise in court to denounce 
him” to be taken literally. This would have been simply a coup de 
theatre. We meant manly and proper criticism, at the proper time, 


, 


In the older days of the North Americ is | ; me - : : ; : 
ys of the North American this | ‘an intelligible epitome of every kind of practical information about 
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of his illegal conduct, followed by his exposure to the legislature 
and the publie with a view to his punishment.—Eb. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


ACMILLAN & CO, will be the publishers this season of a ‘ Dictionary 
of London,’ compiled by Mr. Charles Dickens, and intended to contain 





) 


London.” The design is novel, and so, it is said, the arrangement will be. 
The Society for Photographing Relics of Old London have resolved 
to double their annual publications together with the subscription. 
Twelve permanent prints will now be issued each year for one guinea, 
The present is the fifth year, and the subjects selected are Canonbury 
Tower, Barnard’s Inn, Christ’s Hospital, Churchyard of St. Lawrence 
Pountney, and some old houses. All the previous issues are obtainable 
at half a guinea the set. Mr. Alfred Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey, con- 
tinues to receive subscriptions——Sidney 8S. Rider, Providence, has in 
preparation for his Rhode Island Historical Tracts: No. 5, *‘ Memoir Con- 





| cerning the French Settlements and French Settlers in the Colony of 


Rhode Island,” by Elisha R. Potter ; No. 8, ‘* Account of the Colonial 
Currency of Rhode Island,” by the same writer ; and No. 7, “Journal 
of a Brigade Chaplain in the Campaign of 1779 against the Six Nations,” 
by the Rev. William Rogers, D.D. He will also shortly publish, by 


phabetical Index of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths, Recorded in 
Providence from 1636 to 1850, inclusive,” by Edwin M. Snow, M.D.— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘ Roman Days,’ by the Swedish author, 
Viktor Rydberg.——The Managers of the American Bible Society inform 
us that hereafter they will cease to rely exclusively on their auxiliary 
societies for the sale of their publications, and will resort to the usual 
trade channels. They send usa specimen twenty-five cent Bible and five- 
cent Testament, which, being both substantially bound, would seem to be 
the ne plus ultra of cheapness. We have received the iirst number of 
the Century, a weekly eclectic journal, depending for its contents on 
European periodicals, and differing only in typographic form from its 
predecessors, whether defunct or flourishing. It is published at 335 Broad- 
way. The Zabrary Table has terminated its brief ‘ reorganized” exis- 
tence. ——The Art Amateur, a monthly journal devoted to the cultivation 
of art in the household, will shortly make its appearance in this 
city under favorable auspices.——The growing extent and im- 
portance of our export trade are forcibly suggested by two monthly 
publications before us, the American Mail and Export Journal 
(Howard Lockwood) and the American Exporter (Root & Tinker), 
both of this city, and both in their third volumes. They cor- 
respond to the English periodicals devoted to the colonial or foreign 
trade, and, like them, must have a very stimulating effect on commercial 
relations. Each of them is well supplied with consular information, and 
with advertisements calculated to instruct even American readers. —— 
Dr. S. Austin Allibone entered last week upon his duties as librarian of 
the Lenox Library in this city. Mr. George H. Moore continues to be the 
Superintendent, and furnishes tickets of admission on application. —— 
The Council of the Society of Arts, of which the Prince of Wales is Presi- 
dent, has reported in favor of printing a catalogue of all printed books in 
the British Museum from 1450 to the present year. They estimate that 
2,500,000 entries would fill 45 volumes, blue-book size, of 1,000 pages 
each, and that the work could be completed in five years. This they 
think, very justly, would be “laying asolid foundation ” for the proposed 
Universal Catalogue of English Printed Literature.——The Belgian So- 
ci¢été Bibliographique has offered a prize for the best complete system- 
atic bibliography of works published from 1830 to 1880, on the history of 
Belgium from the earliest times to the death of Leopold I. The society 
considers that the chief merit of such a work must lie in a judicious and 
scientific classification, which shall give the enquirer as quickly as pos- 
sible the materials he needs, whatever the special point he is engaged 
upon. For such an object the society would do well to add the phrase 
‘‘with an index ” to its requirements.——It is at Brussels, by the way, 
that is to be held the third International Congress of Americanists on 
September 28-26, 1879. Its object is to promote ethnographic, linguistic, 
and historic studies relative to the two continents, especially prior to 
their discovery by Columbus. For particulars as to the subjects ap- 
pointed for discussion at the approaching session, the conditions of re- 
ception, of membership, ete., application may be made to the Rev. 
B. F. DeCosta, 15 West Twenty-sixth Street. 
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—We have received from the Hydrographic Office at Washington a 
meteorological chart of the North Pacific Ocean, also a copy of ** Revised 
Instructions for Keeping the Ship’s Log-Book and for Compiling the 
New Meteorological Keturns,” and a blank Meteorological Journal [Log], 
all of which are furnished free to such captains as shall promise in return 
to forward the above-mentioned journal when filled te the Meteorologi- 
cal Bureau. This bargain seems useful because likely to stimulate some 
captains to greater care in keeping their logs ; though, as we have before 
remarked in speaking of meteorological observations at sea, the value of 
such records would probably fall short of scientific recognition, on the 
score of inaccuracy necessarily resulting from the mobility of the view- 


point. It is undeniable that no cosmic generalizations can have value 


unless evenly distributed—/.e., unless they include oceanic observations ; | 


but the importance of such observations should not blind us to their un- 
attainability. The revised instructions appropriately commence with 
illustrations of errors in logs already forwarded. The directions which 
follow these illustrations are clear and efficient. It is unfortunate that 
the unity and practicalness of the work are marred by the interpolation 
of explanations of ocean currents. Grammatical errors also occur. 


—One of the most remarkable of the many remarkable things con- 
nected with the present controversy about the negroes is that though 
their political condition has been frequently enquired into and reported 
on by Committees of Congress, no official investigation of their social and 
economical condition has, to our knowledge, ever been made. Another 
very remarkable thing is, that those writers and speakers at the North 
who have most to say about their condition, and say it with most vehe- 
mence, are, as a general rule, persons who have either never visited the 
South in their lives, or have never visited it since the war. If they were 
to talk with similar heat and positiveness and appearance of authority 
about the land question and labor question in Ireland, or Russia, or 
Hungary, where these questions are not nearly so complicated as they 
are in the Southern States, it would excite either pain or anxiety among 
their friends, but it seems to be a peculiarity of the Southern problem 
that the less minute a man’s knowledge of it the more weight he carries 
in descanting on it. Another peculiarity of the subject is, that if a 
Northern man of proper experience and equipment examines it on the 
spot, and reports that freedom is doing for the negroes what before 
emancipation we all expected and most of us predicted it would do, the 
inference is drawn by many of our papers that he must have been flogged 
or otherwise abused physically before he made his statement, and ought 
to submit his person to examination for bruises in order to entitle him 
to a hearing. 

—Looking at the matter from this point of view, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, the well-known economist and cotton manufacturer of Boston, must, 
though he will probably deny it for obvious reasons, have received an 
unusually severe and brutal beating. He has been travelling in Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, and reports, since his return, that in 
Savannah he found the best negro laborers working for good wages, sav- 
ing money, and buying little places around the city. 
plantations in the neighborhood in good order, and the laborers comfort- 
able and contented. He found the colored schools in Charleston in a very 


satisfactory condition, and saw evidence of ‘‘large ownership of real | 


estate by negroes,” and was much impressed by ‘‘the vast extent and 
admirable cultivation of the market gardens for several miles” around 
Charleston, ‘‘ thoroughly drained and scientifically cultivated,” and all 
by negroes. In travelling through Georgia and South Carolina he found 
‘‘murked signs of improvement and progress” within two years even, 
because he was down there two years ago, and was then also, doubtless, 
well whipped and made to tell a somewhat similar tale. In Columbia, S. 
C., he found a ‘‘ new suburb, built up principally by negroes.” In Lynch- 


burg, Virginia, he found negro families earning from $40 to $50 a week | 


and owning their houses ‘‘ by the hundred.” They are building a church 
to cost $25,000, and the minister receives $1,100 a year. In South Caro- 
lina he found no evidence of any feeling adverse to the negroes ‘* except 
as to the control of the Legislature.” In short, his conclusion as to the 
state of things in four States was that ‘the main difficulties with respect 
to the relations of the two races had been surmounted, and that the 
colored population is rated according to the ability and industry of indi- 


viduals.” He confirms what has been reported, however, as to the | 


enormous profits made on credit accounts with the negroes by the cross- 
roads storekeepers, who are largely Germans. The wickedness of spread- 


ing these stories at a most important crisis in the history of the Repub- 
lican party we need not comment on. 


Dr. Cooke. 


Mr. Atkinson is nearly as bad as 


He found the rice | 


—— a vv 
—The third of the Wilhelmj chamber-music concerts was another dis- 
appointment. With the exception of Svendsen’s string quartette in A 
minor, which is a very bright and melodious composition, and was ex: el- 
lently well played by Messrs. Wilhelmj, Damrosch, Schwarz, and Bergner, 
there was hardly a single number that would require special attention. 
The second movement of the quartette, a graceful andantino, was par- 
ticularly well rendered, and afforded Mr. Wilhelmj an opportunity of 
displaying all the beauty and fulness of his tone. Signor Tagliapietra 
was altogether unequal to the first two numbers of his selection, Si hu- 
bert’s “* Wanderer” and Wagner's ** Abendstern” from ‘* Tannhiiuser.”” 
He sang these two beautiful songs without intelligence and artistic feel- 
ing ; he was more at home in a very tame and insignificant song by Mr. 
Wilhelmj. Mme. Carreno played Chopin's great Ballade in G minor, one 
of the most difficult works of this composer, and took the pianoforte part 
in the Thema with variations from Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, and in 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor, which terminated a weak and unsatisfac- 
| tory performance. 
| — The concert in aid of the relief fund for the sufferers by the Szege- 
| din inundation was in every way a success. The programme was of a 
| miscellaneous character, and presented several features of interest. The 
opening number was Rubinstein’s octette for piano with wind and string 
| instruments, Op. 9. This composition, though one of the master’s earliest 
| works, shows all the best features of his style : striking and vigorous 
ideas, delightful melodies, and entirely original phrasing and instrumen- 
tation. Mr. Rummel played the pianoforte part with uncommon bril- 
liancy and power, and wasably supported by the New York Philharmonic 
| Club, The same artist gave afterwards an excellent rendering of Liszt's 
| great Polonaise in E major, and of Chopin's Nocturne in F sharp. Mr. 
| Wilhelmj played Ernst’s ** Airs Hongrois,” and Bach's air from the or- 
chestra suite in B major. The vocal part consisted of an air from **1 
Puritani” and of songs by Schumann, Jensen, Abt, and Knight, which 
were sung by Mrs. Granger-Dow, Miss Henne, and Mr. Frederick Steins. 
Messrs. Wilhelmj and Damrosch played the same duo for two violins, by 
Bach, which they gave at one of the Friday chamber-music concerts ; 
and two movements of Mendelssohn's quintette for string instruments in 
B flat brought a very pleasing entertainment to an end. The hall, which 
Mr. William Steinway had kindly placed at the disposal of the committee, 
was well filled, and as all the artists had volunteered their gratuitous 
services, we have no doubt that a satisfactory result has been obtained 
for the benefit of a noble charity. 

—‘‘Boulevard journalism,” an extraordinary product of the hterary ac- 
| tivity and cheap printing of our day, has lost its founder and master spirit 
by the death of M. de Villemessant, of the Paris Figaro. Itis very doubtful 
whether this noted editor left the world the better for his labors, but the im 
press of his mind upon the last thirty vears has been deep, and he exerted a 
strong influence upon the journalism of this country and England, as well 
| asupon that of France. His aim was simply to please the public, never 
| to guide or instruct it. To this end his whole life was devoted, and a 
great fortune and an extended reputation were the rewards of his success. 





| 
He haunted the botlevards and cafés to catch the interests and opinions 
of the hour, and reflected them faithfully and wittily in the columns of 
his journal. The Figaro was steered by the ever-changing vane of pop- 
| ular feeling, and any writer who failed to suit the momentary taste of 

the boulevard was instantly dismissed. A word of commendation or of 
| disgust carelessly uttered over an ice by a reader of the F’garo, and over- 
| heard by the vigilant editor, was sufficient for the advancement or dis- 
| grace of the literary aspirant whose article had excited comment. Under 
this system the staff of the Figaro were but birds of passage. A new 
| man with something new to say was eagerly welcomed, to be soon sup- 
| planted in his turn. The phrase ‘‘ exhausted by the Figaro” was pro- 
M. de Villemessant believed that every man had at least one 
On this prin- 


verbial. 
| idea to ventilate, and that idea he skilfuliy appropriated. 
| ciple he once installed a chimney-sweeper in the editorial chair, who jus- 
tified his theory by a few lines which excited the laughter of the cafés, 
M. de Villemessant insisted that the true Parisian preferred to learn 
how the Princesse de Metternich’s poodle had been run over in front of 
| Tortoni’s to news from London or Berlin, and to this taste for trifles and 
| gossip he catered with unparalleled assiduity and success. He found many 
| imitators in France, and his methods have been followed in England by 
| Mr. Yates and Mr. Labouchére. M. de Villemessant was much liked 

and much hated, and both for good reason. He was a faithful friend, 
| an affectionate father, and a man of unlimited generosity, but he was 

also a bitter and powerful enemy, and the weapon of ridicule, of which 
he knew the power so well, was employed to sell his paper rather than 
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to soothe the political passions in the midst of which his life was largely 


-_ 
Spe n 


The change of feeling in France towards Germany has recently 
been tilustrated by two different but almost equally significant incidents. 
One is the bestowal of a prize on Dr. Julius Schmidt, director of the 
Observatory at Athens, for his published work on the Moon, by the 
Acad. mie des Sciences: the first scientific recognition of a German 
since the war of 1870. Dr. Schmidt’s merit is conspicuous and the 
honoy entirely deserved. His map of the Moon, the labor of many years, 
has even been held up as a reproach to New York, whose territory is far 
from being as thoroughly or accurately surveyed as that of the earth’s 
sateiliie. The other incident we referred to is the first contribution by 
an eminent French littérateur to a German periodical since the war. It 
is M. Emile Augier, of the French Academy, who has broken the ice, 
and .Vord und Sud which he has favored. In the April number of that 
daintily-printed magazine will be found a metrical fragment from an un- 
published comedy by M. Augier, beginning : 

* J'ai connu dans ma vie un seigneur trés-charmant 
Qui n’a jamais voulu se laisser voir dormant, 


Parceque, disait-il, c est la seule attitude 
Qui ne puisse asservir la nature a l'étude.” 


| the proud walls of Pergamos and here the ships of the Achwans lay at 


This gentleman’s fastidiousness is justified on the ground that in sleep | 


we lose our free-will and relapse into a state of nature, and that sleep is 
the only function of man which is indocile and cannot be improved upon. 
We have tutors in everything except the art of sleeping : 

* Et on ne trouve pas pour se donner des charmes 

Des maitres de sommeil comme des maitres d’armes.”* 
Nature being in this respect without appeal, concludes the ‘* Fragment,” 
every prudent and tender father who desires to know his son-in-law un- 
disguisedly should endeavor to ‘catch him napping,” as our English 
phrase is. This trifle is rendered rather indifferently into German on 
an opposite page by E. Dohm (and no wonder, considering how much of 
its felicity resides in the expression), and is followed by a somewhat 
elaborate étude of its author from the competent pen of the editor, Paul 
Lindau, who prefaces an account of the dramatist’s career with an in- 
structive enquiry into the reasons for his want of popularity in Germany 
in comparison with Sardou and Dumas. An admirably etched portrait 
of M, Augier serves as a frontispiece to the number. 


—The March and April numbers of the Deutsche Rundschau contain 
a most interesting account of Count Moltke’s wanderings through Rome 
and the surrounding country during 1845-46, when the great strategist 
was major in the Engineer Corps of the Prussian army, and temporarily 
attached as adjutant to the suite of Prince Henry of Prussia. After a 
short introductory remark, the article consists entirely of extracts from 
Moltke’s own manuscript journal, which, as the editor informs us, has 
been placed at his disposal by the general’s courtesy. To this day 
Moltke’s two maps, Carta Topografica di Roma, ete., and Carta Topo- 
grafica dei Contorni di Roma, are most desirable guides for the visitor 
to the classic ground of the Roman Campagna. This.early work of the 
great general is the fruit of the abundant leisure which his position af- 
forded, and which led to the peaceful conquest of a solitude which had 
been until then, for strictly scientific purposes, an almost unexplored 
desert. ‘* Not one reliable map,” says Moltke in his journal, ‘* based on 
geometrical measurements, existed. A host of talented artists had 
painted excellent pictures of the majestic solitude of the Campagna ; a 
crowd of scholars had written learned works on the ancient roads and 
ruins, but no one had ever entered it with the theodolite and the sextant.” 
Moltke went to work with al] the enthusiasm of his profession, and in 
less than six months he finished a complete survey of more than ten Ger- 
man square miles. His keen eye foresaw a project which has become the 
aim of Italy’s greatest statesmen and most patriotic citizens, and which 
in these days seems to be approaching realization : the colonization of 
the Roman Campagna by an agricultural population. We quote a few 
extracts from his journal to show with what bright spirits and cheerful 
disposition the Prussian major entered upon his survey : 

‘The labors of my task have been more than compensated by the 
pleasure it has given me. To you, my unknown successor, I prophesy 
great enjoyment in this splendid country. How delightful it is to drive 
in the fresh morning hours through the slumbering streets, to leave the 
narrow walls of the city, to enter into the vast open plain and begin with 
renewed strength the day’ s work. You chose your point of observation, 
your delighted eye surveys the magnificent panorama. Profound stillness 
reigns over the lonely land, the sound of the bells of the three hundred 
and sixty churches of the Eternal City does not reach your ear. No hu- 
man being, no dwelling-place is visible ; only a bright-colored lizard stares 


, 





at you curiously from an old wall with his intelligent eyes. Now the 
sun rises over the Sabine mountains; a gentle breeze murmurs through 
the pines ; in clearest outlines you recognize objects at a distance of more 
than fifteen mles—the villas that dot the wooded hills of Frascati, even 
the white, shining sails on the blue sea.’ 

In this effusiveness it is difficult to recognize the stern conqueror of 
Sadowa and Sedan. 

—The historical recollections of the country made a profound im- 
pression on Moltke. He considers the /oca/i/y the only remaining reality 
of the great events of the past. It is the fossil from which the skeleton 
of the action may be reproduced, and the picture which history gives us 
in half-effaced lines appears through it in bright, sharply-defined form. 
Thousands of years have left unchanged the ocean, with its ever-moving 
waters. We see it in its colossal simplicity as the Argonauts saw it. The 
Bedouin to-day waters his horses and camels at the same springs which 
Abraham and Mahomet knew ; the valleys around Jerusalem are the 
same to-day as when Jesus taught his disciples. On the other hand, past 
events give a character and dignity to localities which they would not 
otherwise possess. Who would care to look at the barren hill of Bunar- 
bashi, at the sandy shore of Kumkaleh, if he knew not that here arose 

‘ 
Whether the Greeks ever stormed Ilion may be doubtful ; but 
it is certain that the blind poet of the * Iliad’ was thoroughly familiar with 
the country east of the Dardanelles. Hercules and Romulus may be 
myths, but what has been sung about them is perfectly accurate as re- 
gards the description, in its minutest details, of the scene of their actions. 

A narrative,” says Moltke, ‘‘may be historically untrue, but can be 
quite correct as far as local descriptions are concerned.” There is no 
spot on the face of the earth where so many great and important events 
have taken place as the narrow circle encompassed in Moltke’s map. In 
a few brilliant and spirited strokes he passes in review the leading events 
of the city and its environs, from its foundation to the days when he saw 
it. The past of this small patch of land is so great that it overcomes 
the present. Every step leads us to monuments rich in memories. A 
few yards separate a battle-field of the republic from a medieval castle, 
the Nympheum of a water-god from the chapel of a saint ; a few min- 
utes divide the localities of events which are separated by centuries. 
The remaining portion of Moltke’s journal is taken up with a scholarly 
account of the geological features of the ground, a most ingenious de- 
scription of the aspect of the country in the earliest days of the city, 
and finally with climatological and meteorological observations. Who- 
ever admires Moltke’s genius as a soldier will be glad to become ac- 
quainted with him as one of the most brilliant and vigorous masters of 
German prose, and as a traveller whose keen eye and artistic taste lend 
a peculiar charm and interest to veleainiess he describes. 


anchor ? 


HAECKEL’S REPLY TO VIRCHOW.* 


YREAT was the excitement produced in certain quarters by Virchow’s 
address against Haeckel’s methods and doctrines at the fiftieth 
assembly of German naturalists and physicians at Munich. Here was a 
learned German professor, distinguished no less for his contributions to 
medical science than for his political activity, who suddenly came for- 
ward, with an air of infallibility, to announce that the theory of Develop- 
ment, which the vast majority of scientific men have now adopted, does 
not yet rest on a sufficiently secure basis to be introduced into any of our 
schools. It would have been prudent, however, to have enquired whe- 
ther the Berlin professor is really the proper person to pass a final verdict 
on the theory of Development. Virchow is not a naturalist. The 
original work to which he owes his fame as a man of science belongs 
chiefly to a special branch of medicine—to pathological anatomy ; and 
even here his best work was done before the appearance of Darwin’s new 
methods of research. During the last twenty years—that is, ever since 
the appearance of the ‘ Origin of Species ’—most of his time and his best 
energies have been given to politics, which, especially in Germany, 
such a complicated affair that it leaves its votaries little leisure to attend 
to other matters. 

On these and various other grounds Haeckel accuses Virchow of being 
incompetent to act as supreme judge in a matter of such great moment. 
After repeatedly perusing all the writings of Virchow, he has come to 
the conclusion that his former teacher has never read even the works of 
Darwin with sufficient attention to realize the proper import of the argu- 
ments therein advanced. Bold and almost comic as this reproach may 


* Freie Wissenschaft und Freie Lehre, Von Ernst Haeckel.’ Stuttgart: Koch ; 
New York: L. W. Schmidt, Pp. 106. 
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appear, a careful examination of Virchow’s Munich lecture leads to the 
conviction that Haeckel is not altogether mistaken in his suspicions. 
We recently had occasion in these columns to refer to the absurd dis- 
cussion at present carried on in Germany regarding Darwinism and 
Social-democracy. For this discussion no one is to blame but Virchow, 
who, in his address, first called attention to the fancied alliance between 
these two doctrines, which in reality have about as much affinity with 
each other as oil has with water ; Darwinism being highly aristocratic 
—socially, politically, and morally—while Socialism is in every sense 
ultra-democratic. As Virchow has for many years been one of the fore- 
most politicians of his country, and Socialism one of the questions most 
constantly under discussion, we must assume that he knows pretty well 
what Socialism is. By confounding it, therefore, with the theory of 
Development he showed that his confusion of thought arose from his un- 
familiarity with the second term of the comparison. 

We see from this instance how crude the notions of a distinguished 
German specialist can be on topics outside of his immediate sphere of 
activity ; and the case ought to serve as a warning to those people whose 
mental v/s tvertie leads them so easily to accept ready-made opinions on 
authority, instead of investigating facts for themselves. In his Munich 
address Virchow laid particular emphasis on the phrase : ‘‘ That which 
most adorns me is the knowledge of my ignorance.” But Haeckel 
regrets that he must question this arrogant modesty, and insists that 
Virchow does not know how ignorant he is in morphology. And, indeed, 
it is almost incredible that, had he been more familiar with the literature 
of Darwinism, he would have advanced in such a pompous manner, and 
with such exclusive stress, the stale argument of the missing link—an 
apparent difficulty which Darwin himself was the first to call attention 
to as a break in the chain of evidence. All men are liable to the weak- 
ness of exaggerating the importance of their hobbies ; and Virchow’s 
conduct is explained by the fact that for some years he had given a good 
deal of attention to anthropology, or rather to a comparatively unprofita- 
ble branch of it—craniometry. It is natural, therefore, that he should 
have attached undue weight tothe absence, hitherto, of the fossil remains 
of the semi-human progenitors of man. But Lyell, Darwin, and others 
have offered so many cogent reasons why the paleontological record is, 
and must remain, imperfect, that we have as yet no rational grounds for 
despair or scepticism on this point. Virchow is greatly mistaken in 
supposing that the scientific truth of the theory of Descent depends on 
the discovery of a few skulls or bones. The strength of the theory lies 
in the vast number of biological and zodlogical facts which it explains 
and harmonizes, and which without it are utterly inexplicable, e.g., the 
facts of embryology, of morphology, of comparative anatomy, and es- 





pecially the rudimentary organs, ‘‘eyes which do not see, wings which do | 


not fly, muscles which do not move,” etc. (Haeckel’s Dysteleology). 
All these things, however, Virchow ignored in his Munich address. 


He was disconsolate because he could not find his bone, or add a new | 


skull to his collection ; and until that bone has been produced he denies 
that we have a right to open the doors of our schools to the theory of 
Development. It was this, the pedagogic, part of Virchow’s lecture, 
which gave most gratification to the enemies of modern science and pro- 
gress ; and it was precisely in this part that he was most seriously mis- 
taken. Virchow practically demands that only those sciences should be 
taught to our youth which rest on an objective, or absolutely certain, 
basis, secured by the experimental method. The theory of Development 
has no such basis, hence it only constitutes a problem of research, and 
not material for instruction. Had he given a little closer attention to 
Haeckel’s lecture, he would have seen that Haeckel himself points out 
in emphatic language that the theory he advocates is not capable, nor 
ever will be capable, of exact or experimental proof. The human mind 
knows no such thing as absolute truth. Even mathematical axioms, as 
Helmholtz correctly maintains, have only an infinite degree of probability 
for us. All knowledge, all science, is a matter of greater or less proba- 
bility, and we must accept and teach that which to the best informed 
appears to be most probable. Provisionally we must adopt those theories 
which are most in harmony with facts. 
chemists teach the atomic theory, our physicists the undulatory 
theory of light, our astronomers the nebular hypothesis, although 
they are fully aware that the very existence of atoms and of an ethe- 
real medium is as yet unproved. According to Tyndall, the foremost 
men of the age accept these theories because thousands of isolated 
facts are accounted for by them, and because they ‘trace out illumi- 
nated paths through what would otherwise be the most hopeless jungle 
of phenomena in which human thought could be involved.” The same 


It is for this reason that our 


is true of Development, only that the phenomena here are so much more 
complicated than in the theories just mentioned that more time and 
labor will be required before they can all be properly classified and re- 
duced to order. If some facts still remain unexplained, it must be kept 
in mind that they do not contradict the theory in any ease. Amid al! the 
countless and complicated details of comparative anatomy, the distin 
guished Carl Gegenbaur discovered not one fact opposing it. Biologists 
assure us of the same thing. Is it possible that this should be so were 
the theory false ?. Or is it probable that all those best informed in such 
matters should have adopted it, not as a traditional opinion, blindly im- 
bibed in youth, but as an independent opinion based on a personal exam- 
ination of facts bearing on the question, and even involving in most cases 
the very disagreeable process of unlearning hosts of false doctrines ? If 
under such circumstances our leading naturalists have adopted the doc- 
trines of Lamarck and Darwin, as not only one step, but a hundred steps 
nearer the truth than any opposing theory, then must these doctrines 
also be taught in sehools, or else natural science must be altogether ex- 
cluded from them. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not advocate the introduction 
of text-books on Darwinism into primary or even secondary schools. 
Professor Oscar Schmidt, one of the first of the German Darwinists, 
rightly insists that the appreciation of these modern theories explaining 
the origin and development. of living organisms requires more mature 
mental faculties than are to be found in such elementary institutes of 
instruction. What we do insist on is that as soon as natural science és 
taught, it must be taught on the basis which is now accepted by the best 
authorities. But it must always be taught, not as absolute truth, but, 
as in the case of the atoms and the ether, as the nearest approximation 
to the truth. Nothing is more injurious to the development and growth 
of the human brain than the overloading of it at an early age with dog- 
mas, be they scientific or religious. ‘The great object of education is to: 
preserve the brain in a plastic condition. capable of receiving or originat- 
ing new ideas and impressions ; and this can best be accomplished by 
informing it at an early age of the relativity and uncertainty of human 
knowledge, not in a one-sided manner, as Virchow has done by singling 
out the theory of Development, but in a more just and comprehensive 
manner, by showing that the uncertainty also extends to the physical 
sciences, and still more to history, sociology, psychology. and so forth. 
With this understanding it will even be safe to teach the theories of 
spontaneous generation, and of Haeckel’s ** Plastidul soul” and his 
“ genealogical romance,” without injury to young men or women. The 
scientific value of such brilliant efforts of the imagination much more 
than neutralizes the evil effects whieh Virchow fears will accrue to 
science by a loss of faith in it, should any of these speculations turn out 
to be incorrect. 

No one can deny—and Virchow would be the last to do so—that 
Darwinism, as the only satisfactory method of accounting for organic 


development, has during the last two decades acted as one of the 
strongest ferments which have ever put life into stagnant human 


thought. The comparison between Newton and Darwin has been so 
often made as to have almost degenerated into a commonplace. The 
analogy, however, is closer than is commonly supposed. Newton annihi- 
lated space, Darwin time. Newton pointed out that the 
guide a falling planet can be ascertained by studying the 
guide a falling stone. Darwin showed that by observing the 
through which an individual passes in his embryonic growth we 
epitome of the lower forms of animal life through which his ancestors 
have passed in their generic development in the course of ages. He, 
moreover, traced out and formulated the laws of nature by which this 
development was brought about—variation, heredity, adaptation, use and 
disuse, correlated growth, selection, ete., and thus supplied a new method 
of studying nature, ‘‘a new genus of thought,” as a hostile witness, Max 
Miiller, calls it, which it would be as irrational to keep from our higher 
schools as it would be to exclude from them microscopes, telescopes, and 
spectroscopes. That fatal indifference with which American students 
are so often reproached can best be overcome by plunging them at once 
in this strong current of modern thought, and teaching them how to 
swim without being blindly carried along by the force of the current, as 
they certainly wi!l be if they are not taught to swim in time. The great 
extent to which all modern literature, periodical and non-periodical, is 
spiced with evolution ideas will bring them into daily contact with these 
doctrines anyhow ; and the only way to guard them from excesses in any 
direction is to afford them intelligent and systematic instruction in these 
matters, 
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Haeckel’s brochure, which we have used as the text of our ‘lay ser- 
mon,” is to appear shortly in an English version, with a preface by Prof. 
Huxley. A French translation is also in preparation. But those who 
are familiar with German should read the original text, as Haeckel is one 
of the best prose writers Germany has at present. Were hea Frenchman 
his style could not be more clear, vigorous, and pointed. Although 
some will find this last work of his somewhat too personal and exuberant, 
it must yet be commended to all who are interested in the scientific 
movement, and who wish to hear the latest words of the high-priest of 
German evolutionists. 


RECENT POETRY.* 

' 7 OPHIEL ; or, The Bride of Seven,’ the most important work of Maria 

4 del Occidente (Mrs. Maria Gowen Brooks), was published nearly fifty 
years ago in London, and had the fortune to be praised by Southey and left 
unread by the public. The editor of this reprint apparently trusts to 
the treacherous critical power of Southey, and ventures to go beyond 
him. He had ealled her ‘‘ the most impassioned and most imaginative 
of all poetesses,” but the editor has allowed her enthusiasm to betray her 
into saying that the music of ‘‘Z6phiél ” surpasses Moore’s, that its de- 
scription of an oriental bower is more thoughtful and warm in feeling 
than Tennyson’s ‘* Lotus Eaters,” that Swinburne and Byron are out- 
done in parts, that Milton is equalled in quality and his ‘‘ Satan ” distanced, 
and, to crown all, that ‘‘ the soul-current vitalizing ” this epic and Dan- 
te’s ‘* Inferno” ‘‘ is the warm and brilliant, passionate and profound tide 
of a like inspiration.” Such a sense of the value of ‘‘ Z6phitl” is a suffi- 
cient excuse for the forcible resurrection of a forgotten book, always a 
somewhat melancholy spectacle ; for usually it means a second and 
a speedier death. The story of the *‘epic ” is founded on that of Tobias 
in the Apocrypha, and is told musically and vigorously. Fancy 
rather than imagination, and felicity of natural description rather than 
force of characterization, are displayed in it, and the interest it awakens 
is that which inheres in the strange, the unearthly, and the superstitious, 
rather than in human thought or power. Zéphiél, the fallen angel 
who wooes the heroine, is an original creation, and is attractive because 
nothing of sin seems to adhere to him; he defies the devil and seeks 
only the good ; essentially he is an incarnation of love which finds all its 
efforts foiled. 
while the absence in it of strong appeal to human interests and its unreal 
and visionary machinery must make its audience small. It will not 
raise its author to the first nor yet the third class of poets, it will furnish 
a new count against Southey’s critical power, and will disappoint those 
who have expected to find it a treasure. Much power, some lyrical mu- 
sic, some fine descriptions of the beauty or the splendor of the luxury of 
the East are enough to excuse the publication of a new work, but not 
enough to warrant the uncalled-for reprint of a book once rejected. 


The editor promises another work of the same author—an autobio- | 


graphical story. 

The scene of ‘Constance’ is also laid in the East, and begins with a 
description of the mountain scenery of the Himala. It was written in 
1831, but apparently is now first published with other miscellaneous 
poems previously privately printed. It has the touch of Byron’s influ- 
ence in it, and comes like a breath from a distant literary past. The 
hero, the son of an exiled English lord who won an Indian kingdom of 
which England despoiled him, is a dark, beautiful, melancholy man, 
whose extraordinary powers are concentrated for years on avenging his 
father by overthrowing the Indian Empire. He stirs up a great revolt, 
and finally dies from a lightning stroke. With this is woven a graceful 
love-story, and a happy dénouement compensates for much horror. The 
workmanship is even and faithful, and while its human interest belongs 
to an earlier literary age, its natural description is impressive. Among 
the miscellaneous pieces is another version of Whittier’s poem on Luck- 
now, and the prose story from which both are taken is printed in full. 

Of the lesser things ‘Thorns and Flowers’ is likely to afford most 
amusement, for the author has thrown off all restraints and has written 
verses which some might think ill-bred, it is true, but which have 
the charm of novelty. We doubt if James Russell Lowell was ever apos- 
trophized before in such fashion as this : 


“*T love thee, for thy sins are like my own.”’ 
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, 


But, except this, there is nothing peculiar to the poem, | 


We remember that Mr. Lowell has been attacked by English critics 
for his profanity in the ‘Biglow Papers,’ but certainly he never 
dreamed of equalling this poet’s ‘‘ sins” in that line, for an oath comes 
as easily to his verse as a rhyme. In this mood he writes many political 
sonnets, usually on the French crisis, nor would it be an inexcusable con- 
jecture if we should guess his morning newspaper frequently furnished 
the text for the forenoon’s labor at the divine art. He exhausts the sub- 
ject when he touches it ; here, for example, are sonnets to his lady’s hair, 
_ mole, nose, ear, feet, and mouth. He is irreverential toward the Pope, he 
tries to fire the heart of Sitting Bull, and suggests the difference between 
the touch of Midas and that of General Grant : 
“if all that you uphold 
“ Should turn to steel, ‘twere not astonishing,” 
and thus apostrophizes those who caused ‘‘ In God we trust ” to be put 
upon the coins of the United States : 


**Is there no shame that thus ye dare disgrace 
The fleeting winter of a poor old god ?" 
| Connoisseurs in the eccentric would be pleased to look over the volumes for 
| a short time, and it must be confessed that the author, although without 
poetic taste, would be witty if his brightness were cleansed of vulgarity, 
but in that ease nothing of this book would be left. 

‘Modern Rhymes’ is as free from metrical restraint as ‘Thorns and 
Flowers’ from taste. Much of it is written in harsh prose printed in 
verse, and the author’s discoveries in grammar and word inventions fre- 
quently obscure the sense. He might follow with profit Coleridge’s early 
advice to Tennyson to write only in one or two well-known and strictly-de- 
fined metres, such as the heroic couplet or the octave stanza, and this is 
the more necessary as there is nothing in the contents of his verse to im- 
| prove or amuse the reader. ‘ Humanity and the Man’ is a poem of one 
hundred and thirty pages of equally bad verse, describing the history of 
the world through remarks of a guardian seraph to Adam. ‘A Dream 
of Arcadia’ and ‘ Drift from York Harbor, Maine’ are, by comparison, 
collections of graceful verse, but one might read both without a line 
from either remaining in his memory, unless we should except four short 
stanzas “To a Belle of Six Summers.” ‘A Voyage with Death, and 
_ Other Poems’ comes to us from California, and possesses a local flavor. 
| It is unpretentious, and the author’s first publication ; it shows care and 
| strength, and here and there are good lines direct and vivid, but the poems 
| are of very uneven merit. 


Mr. Payne is a disciple of that poetic school which has in recent 
years illustrated a wrong theory with such brilliant talents, and frequent- 
ly with such fine artistic work, that it has obscured the fundamental 
canons of poetry. This poem is its last utterance, and while it would be 
unjust to hold any school responsible for the peculiar aberrations of indi- 
viduals whose moods and methods attach them to it, the extravagance of 
this poem throws a good deal of light on the character and tendency of 
some of the common sympathies which unify the group of men who fol- 
low art for art’s sake. The author has absorbed more of the French in- 
fluence than his companions. He is the translator of Villon, his book is 
dedicated to Leconte de Lisle, and all his work has been highly praised 
by Théodore de Banville. In emulation of the example set by Baude- 
laire, he has attempted in ‘ Lautrec’ to make a horrible and revolting 
subject attractive by artistic treatment. It is the confession of a vam- 
pire, one of those dead women “into whom has been infused an unholy 
and nocturnal vitality, by dint whereof they break sepulchre, and, wan- 
dering over the earth in the full splendor of the moon, fearsomely feed 
on the blood of sleeping folk.” She tells the tale as she lies shut within 
her bierand hears the working of midnight charms setting free the black 
souls and upleaping hell-hounds : 


* I know them all—ghost. witch, and beast ; 
I hear them hurtle through the gloom ; 
The glad ghosts scatter from their room ; 

The ghouls fare forth unto the feast— 
Still I lie fast within the tomb.” 


As she lies thus, waiting for the moonlight to come and set her free to go 
upon her own errand of foulness, she tells how Lautrec, a simple knight, 
won her love ; how he went forth to the Crusade, and news of his loss by 
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capture or death came, and she died of sorrow, to wake in the church 
and find her soul spellbound by the moonlight streaming on her bier, and 
filled with ‘passion of strange hunger,” ‘‘ longings tiger-like,” yearn- 
ings ‘* upon some fearful thing to feed.” Thither soon after comes Lau- 
trec, and she is made sensible of his presence. In some way, which we 
fail to unravel, she ‘‘felt his eyes” summon her ‘soul back from 
the deep of death,” and fell asleep in hisarms. They appear to have 
been married like ordinary mortals, and on the wedding night, when the 
moon rose and worked its charm upon her, she set her lips, ‘the bright 
blood spouted,” and she took her fill, saw Lautree dead, fell dead by 


church. 

Such a story can only be saved by the most wonderful skill, if at all. 
We confess to having laid down the book with a shudder of disgust. 
Still, the workmanship shows great power of vivid fancy, great resource 
in verbal beauty and verse harmonies, and is ornate with all the elegance 
of which the artificial is capable. The mannerisms of the school are 
everywhere, it is true. We have ‘ flower-soft” and ‘ star-soft ” things 
in profusion ; burning mists, bloody moonshot mists, year-mists, and 


! 


| slaveholder. 


| clerical details which have little attraction for the general reader. 
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that they would be idle and dissolute, and asked if they were going thus 
to bring shame upon those who had befriended them (p. 110). 

Dr, Fuller was a man of imposing physique, and had the voice and mien 
of an orator ; he had distinguished himself in his early days at Harvard 
College and during a short carcer at the bar, and his life was undoubtedly 
devoted to doing good, subject to the limitations and inconsistencies of a 
Yet his memoir fails to be interesting, partly from a con- 
fused arrangement, and partly because much of it is occupied with those 
Of all 


| religious controversies, that carried on by the Baptists is probably least 
his side, and woke to find herself once more shut within her bier in the | 


impressive or important to the outer world. When we find Dr, Fuller and 
his biographer rejoicing over a converted Episcopalian as over a sinner 
saved, it is impossible not to reflect that there were also devout Episco- 


| palian clergymen just then rejoicing, no doubt, over some converted Bap- 


the like ; and such words as ness, treen, ywis, halidame, wherethorotigh, | 


fiendis, allegresse, and phrases like ‘‘ but how me knoweth not,” occur 


with oppressive frequency. Notwithstanding all this, the work is from a _ 


poetic mind of much vigor and fineness, and of a remarkable pictorial 
power—lost, it seems to us, in the mazes of a theory. 


Life of Richard Fuller, D.D. By J. Wi. Cuthbert, D.D., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Washington, D.C. (New York: Sheldon & Co.) 
—The familiar burst of melody in the line ‘* Massa Fuller a-sittin’ on de 
tree ob life,” as sung by the black Jubilee Singers, is, perhaps, the most 


enduring monument of the clergyman whose biography is here written. | 
The line would seem to be a memorial rather of the zood nature than of | 


the affection of those who sing it ; for nothing vanished more utterly 
during the war, or disappeared more completely beyond all bounds of 
discovery, than the supposed emotion of love on the part of the former 
slaves towards their masters. There was little of vindictive feeling, but 


on the other hand there was absolutely no visible feeling of regret or | 


tender longing. When Parson Fuller stood among them once more after 
emancipation, beneath the live-oaks of Beaufort, there was a general 
good-natured wish to look at him again, and even take him by the hand ; 
a wish only intensified, no doubt, by a general chuckle of satisfaction in 
the thought that they were their own masters, and that their hands were 
now their own property. 

The memoir itself carries us back to that singular confusion of moral 
right and wrong which existed in the ante-bellum times. It is claimed, 
for instance, as a peculiar honor for Dr. Fuller, that during twelve years 
of parish service he devoted his salary to the spiritual instruction of his 
slaves (pp. 157, 287). ‘‘ His private income,” says his biographer, *‘ was 
sufficient to his support ”’; 
the unpaid labor of the slaves themsel ves—two or three hundred in all! 
There seems now something almost incredible in the state of mind which 
could regard this as an attitude of generosity ; and, to do Dr. Fuller 
justice, he seems at times to have had glimpses of the inconsistency. In 
avery manly and courageous address before the Colonization Society in 
1851—a society, by the way, which represented much of the timidity of 
the North and much of the anti-slavery impulses of the South—he de- 
clared slavery to be ‘‘ not a good thing, or a thing to be perpetuated”; 
and frankly conceded some of its most obvious evils. ‘‘I think I may 
well appeal to every Christian,” he said, ‘‘ whether when God says, 
‘Search the Scriptures,’ the human mind ought to be shut out from 
reading the Scriptures ; whether, when Jesus Christ says, ‘ What there- 
fore God has joined together, let not man put asunder,’ husbands and 
wives ought to separated ; whether labor ought to be received without 
compensation ” (p. 195). It was this last honest doubt, let us hope, which 
led Dr. Fuller to devote his salary to the service of his slaves. 

He had foreseen and deprecated the rebellion ; at its outbreak he re- 
sided in Baltimore, and tried hard to avoid being involved; but by taking 
part at Savannah, during 1861, ina Baptist Convention which passed a 
vote of sympathy with the Confederacy, he was credited with having 
drawn up the obnoxious resolutions, and was pronounced by the New York 
Tribune *‘ the most dangerous rebel in Baltimore.” He was not, how- 
ever, arrested ; and he doubtless tried, during the war, to soften the bit- 
terness of the feud. After the war he accepted its results frankly, 
visited Port Royal with Secretary Chase, and gave excellent counsel to 
his former slaves. 


and this income, it seems, was derived from | 


| 


He told them that many at the North were predicting ° 


tist ; and in view of an actual wrong like slavery, for instance, this petty 
game of mutual proselyting seems child’s play. Then the book is writ- 
ten in that strain of adoring enthusiasm with which almost every clergy- 
man isdescribed by his biographer; and this soon wearies. An occasional! 
touch of humor comes as a relief, and there is one of those racy but rather 
irreverent anecdotes in which sound divines often seem to delight, bear- 
ing in this case upon a pious deacon in Georgia whose house and build- 
ings had been laid waste by Sherman’s raiders. He had always given 
much religious exhortation to those in trouble, and his neighbors now 
rallied round him with similar comfort—a task of some difficulty, as he 
was old and deaf. When their loud-voiced consolations had at last 
reached his ears he quite refused to accept their suggestions. ** 1 don't 
remember,” said he, ‘ever supposing a case like this; and I am tempted 
to think that Providence went a little too far this time ” (p. 183), 


Wild Life in a Southern County. (Boston: Roberts Bros. 1879. 
16mo, pp. viii. 344.)—This is a book of contemporaneous animal interest 
at least. It brings us late news of our furred, scaled, and feathered con- 
nections’ doings, whether in field, stream, or forest, in a wild region in 
the south of Wales ; for the ‘* Wick ” here described can be, according to 
our gazetteer, no other place than the parish of that name in Glamorgan 
County. The fox’s ambush, snake-trapping, rook-shooting, the trials 
of the heron when fish are scarce, the rabbit left in dolorous case by 
the weasel, blackbirds at their bath, the cuckoo's return, the thrush 
smartly cracking the shell of the live snail upon the sarsen-stone about 
lunch-time, the oratory of the starlings, the crakes’ ventriloquism—the 
entire gabblement and transactions, in short, of the ‘* parliament of 
foules ”—these are chief among the subjects of which this agreeable ob- 
server has written, and written so minutely that little remains, one would 
almost say, for the future observer in his county. One is struck by the 
great variety of visible animal life in that corner of Wales (as, indeed, in 
most parts of Western Europe); it far outdoes that of this country, 
which, in popular belief at least, is much ‘* wilder” than the old world : 


_ “The farmhouse, garden, orchard, and rickyard at Wick are constantly 
visited by about thirty-five wild creatures, and, in addition, five others 
come now and then, making a total of forty. Of these forty, twenty-six 
are birds, two bats, eight quadrupeds, and four reptiles. This does not 
include some few additional birds that only come at long intervals, nor 
those that simply fly overhead.” 

Upon plant-life our author’s notes are less full, but charged with 
detail. Here is a passage on nutting which will recall, by contrast, the 
procedure of the boy Wordsworth among the hazels ‘tall and erect, 
with milk-white clusters hung,” when he ‘‘dragg’d to earth both branch 
and bough, with crash and merciless ravage.” 
gently : 


Our author proceeds more 


‘* When they will ‘slip udd’ is the proper time to gather them—/.e., 
when the hood or outer green covering slips off at a touch, leaving the 
light-brown nut in the palm ; it is a delicately-shaded brown. Cut off 
just the tip of the nut with a penknife ; insert the blade ever so slightly, 
and a gentle turn splits the shell and shows two onyx-white hemispheres 
of kernel. With a little care the tallest boughs may be pulled down un- 
injured ; if dragged down rudely the bough will be ‘sprung’ where it 
joins the stole below, and will then wither and die.” 

About the human animal and his ways “*R. J.” tells us less in this 
than in his earlier volume, ‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ (see Nation of 
March 20, 1879), thus omitting, pace H. D. Thoreau, a source of interest. 
We especially miss the character of “the judicious poacher” in these 
pages ; but our author notes the country-people from time to time, and 
records their views, scientific and other, as here : 

** Some of the old cottage-folk are still positive that it is not the light- 
ning but the thunder that splits the trees ; they ask if a great noise does 
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not make the windows rattle, and want to know whether a still greater | Anson, the circumnavigator, said it, but we did not expect it to be said in 


one may not rive an oak. They allow, however, that the mischief is 
sometimes done by a thunderbolt.” 

One fault we have to find with our author—namely, that he has added 
another unsuccessful attempt to the many that have already been made 
to express in ‘‘ lower-case ” type the songs of birds. It cannot be done ; 
and the sooner the matter is relegated to Mr. Xenos Clark, of the Natura/- 
isf, and to the musicians the better. For the rest, the book is an enjoy- 
able one. Whether or not it belongs on the same shelf with ‘The Natu- 
ral History of Selborne,’ “‘R. J.” has only to ‘‘ write out” his name to 
enter into his distinction. 


our day, nor to have to consider how the ancient Germans contrived to 


| procure from thence their principal breadstuff. On page 221 we come 


upon a more modern geographical puzzle, a ‘‘ View in Calaveras,” show- 
ing some of the ** big trees,” with El Capitan of the Yosemite Valley in the 


_ background! It is a good two days’ journey from the one to the other. But 


our authors have visited this grove, and state that they counted the layers 
on the stump which is figured in the picture. They ought to know if 
the view is correct. The most notable discovery in the volume is re- 


, corded on page 162, that of dimorphism in the flower of Dodecatheon. 
| But in reading the account of it a suspicion arises. The description does 


Miscellanies, Literary and Religious. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., | 


Bishop of Lincoln. In three volumes. (London: Rivingtons ; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1879.)—These three bulky volumes of the 
Bishop of Lincoln display much varied learning upon a multitude of 


topics. Apparently all the less important literary work of the | 
voluminous author has been collected, for, while we have long | 


essays upon the inspiration of the Bible and like matters, some things 


have been included of which the earthly interest to any one ex- | 


cept the author is not obvious, such as a letter to the Archbishop 


| 


of Cyprus introducing the Rev. Josiah Spencer, and so the vol- | 


umes have been swelled to a size which we fear will seem oppressive to 
the worldly. Whatis of most curious interest is the treatment of the pro- 


phets, for their words are applied to modern times and are interpreted in | 


a bona-fide manner which is rare in this century ; the essays ‘* On the 
Destiny of Mohammedanism” and ‘‘ The Decline of Mohammedanism a 
Signal for a Greater Spread of the Gospel, which will be to some a Woe,” 
may be cited in illustration. It is impossible to do more than indicate 
what these volumes contain, for a criticism would carry us into too many 
fields of research ; but classical scholars will be interested in the author’s 
discoveries detailed in ‘‘ Pompeian Inscriptions ” and in his discussion of 
what Horace would have been had he known Christianity ; the notes of 
travel are of very varied interest and cover entertaining subjects, but the 
larger space is occupied by purely clerical matters, discussions of confir- 
mation, confession, and absolution, the Holy Sacraments and the Holy 
Communion, or pastoral letters, hymns of no extraordinary merit, 
and collections of aphorisms, selected and original. In this collec- 
tion we observed some sayings which were tinged with a facetiousness 
uncommon in the author’s other work, of which an example or two may 
not be out of place: ‘‘God foresees all things, but forces nothing,” or 
‘My Bléme ra 81a, AAAM ra Midta”; these ‘are designed specially 
for the use of students in training for holy orders.” The contents of 
the volumes, as will be seen, are removed somewhat from the interests of 
the American public, but the structure of a modern bishop’s mind and 
the character of his interests are here revealed with extraordinary lucidity 
for those whom it may concern. 





Fourteen Weeks in Botany. By Alphonso Wood, A.M., ete., and J. 
Dorman Steele, Ph.D. (New York: A. S. Barnes& Co. 1879. Pp. 318, 
18mo.)—Professor Wood, as we know, has been more than fourteen weeks 
in botany, being a veteran popular author of botanical text-books. Dr. 
Steele may be as new as that to the subject, and this may account for 
some curious statements in a book which has in many respectsa good deal 
to recommend it. Here are a few points which we have noticed in turning 
over the pages: ‘* The cryptogams are numerous and minute beyond con- 
ception.” ‘* Bya wise provision the albumen is deposited [in a seed] in the 
form of starch, which is insoluble in water, or else the first rain would dis- 
solve and waste the young plant’s inheritance.” On thesame page “ esti- 
vas” is given as Latin for summer. The context shows that this is no 
misprint for estivus, which means pertaining to summer. ‘On account of 
their hypogynous stamens and the entire freedom or distinctness of all 
their floral organs, botanists have assigned the buttercups and their order 
to the highest rank in the vegetable kingdom.” Apropos of buttercups, 
the analyses in the letterpress on p. 46 do not really represent the species 
of early crowfoot they are ascribed to, nor does the full-page figure of the 
bulbous crowfoot on p. 51 represent that species or agree in foliage with 
what is said of it in the letterpress immediately following. The fluid 
secreted by the fly-trap of Diona is said to be ‘‘forced out.” Trifolio- 
late leaves are everywhere said to be ‘‘trifoliate.” Leaves of pines are 
said to last ‘‘ through the winter, until those of the next season are full 
grown” ; and—about as near the mark—‘ Herbs fruiting after a long 
term of years only once and then dying, are said to be monocarpic.” ‘‘ The 
common oat is said to be a native of the Island of Juan Fernandez.” Yes, 


, 


not agree well with Dodecatheon, but does agree with the primrose, and 
with the species which bears in England the popular name of cowslip. 
Now, in this book, Dodecatheon is called the American cowslip. Can it be 
possible that the dimorphism of the one is assumed for the other through 
an identity of popular name? If so, then the preface rightly declares 
that ‘*The plan of this work differs from that of the ordinary Botany.” 
The plan—which is said ‘‘to introduce the pupil at once to the study 
of the plant itself, by means of elaborate illustrations and living speci- 
mens”—is in this respect wholly commendable, being that adopted by 
all competent and right-minded teachers. The particular method of the 
volume—that of teaching by a series of studies of certain selected com- 


| mon plants—is essentially the plan of Lindley’s ‘ Ladies’ Botany’ and of 





Le Maont’s ‘ Legons Elémentaires.’ The latter is the best book of the 
kind we know. The present book is better on the whole than our ex- 
tracts would lead one to expect. 





The Fairy-Land of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co, 1879.)—This is a graceful attempt to take advantage 
of the fascination which stories of genii and fairies have for children, and 
to make the various manifestations of energy play the role of fairies. In 
the story of the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty,” at the fairy’s touch the whole palace 
goes to sleep—the princess in her chamber, the butler and the dog, the 
horses in the stalls, and the doves upon the roof. In the fairy-land of 
science Frost is the fairy, at the touch of whose wand all flowers and 
plants are wrapped in slumber until another fairy, Heat, comes to awaken 
them to life. It is a pretty conceit, and well worked out. There are ten 
lectures, in which cohesion, gravitation, chemical force, light, heat, and 
sound are treated, together with the history of a piece of coal, the growth 
of plants, and the habits of bees. The author takes every occasion to 
point a moral, and inculcates the good lesson that science should be 
studied not merely for its facts but for the love of it. In the study of 
botany the method of investigation can be carried out from the first, and 
we should have been better pleased with the part of the book which treats 
of that science if this method had been more emphatically enforced upon 
the mothers’ minds. We take it for granted that most children will pre- 
fer to hear ‘The Fairy-Land of Science’ read to them, and will not 
desert the account of a real out-and-out encounter between genii in ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ for the description of a struggle be- 
tween the manifestation of cohesion and heat. 

An evanescent interest in science can be easily created in children’s 
minds. The problem is to train their growing perceptive faculties in the 
right way. This book hopes to create an interest in the study of science 
by a direct appeal to the imaginative power. There is no doubt that 
science should be made attractive in this way ; but this method must be 
supplemented by another far more efficacious in producing permanent 
results, and which consists not in making the pupils passive recipi- 
ents, but in guiding them to observe nature for themselves. This 
method in botany is ably illustrated by Prof. Goodale, in one of the series 
of guides for science-teaching published lately by the Boston Society of 
Natural History. While Miss Buckley’s book makes us wish that she 
had given such methods that the mothers’ minds could maintain the in- 
terest excited in children by her treatise, we confess to have been absorb- 
ed by its perusal. The chapter on bees is especially fascinating. The 
book is quite exact in its statements ; in one case, however, too much 
prominence is given to the part which osmose plays in the circulation of 
sap. 





Dress. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Philadelphia : Porter & Ccates. 1879.) 
—We are disappointed in this book. It is one of the ‘‘ Art at Home” 
series, but it gives neither first principles nor any good range of sugges- 
tion. The treatment of the subject is historical, and the essay is in great 
measure devoted to proving that men have been as absurd as women in 
their dress, which needs no proof and does not advance the matter a step. 
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The subject deserves a master hand—so large a portion of the toil and 
the expense of common life are bestowed on dress, and there is such help- 
less drifting in what people are pleased to call their thoughts on the sub- 
ject, the viewless tyranny of fashion is so unresisted by nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people in a thousand, that any one who could help men and 
women at least to have a notion of what they are about would be a great 
benefactor. It is no simple matter: the claims of health, fitness, and 
beauty are to be reconciled with the question of expense, and the enor- 
mous variations of our climate bring ina farther complication. Indepen- 
dence, a harmonious individuality, and good taste are prerequisites to 
any reasonable thinking on the matter, and these qualifications are so 
common! The only book which we remember as applying principles to 
dress is a thin volume by Pugin, who, being satisfied that ‘ all cathe- 
drals are Christian ; all Christians are or should be cathedrals,” applies 
his theories of construction and ornament to dresses and draperies. 
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The style is gene- 
The 
most common fault is that of stringing along a number of relatives one 
after another, as in the following extract, in which also there is a 
clumsy use of tenses : [Gregory VIT.] ** hearing that Henry TV., whom he 
has excommunicated, has appeared in Italy, where he has been welcomed 
by the Italian princes and bishops, who are also under the papal inter- 


then go back to narrate the events that preceded it. 
rally good, although not so good in some chapters as in others. 


dict, he was afraid to pursue his journey, and therefore sought safety in 
this stronghold [Canossa] of his powerful adherent ” (p. 91). There is, 
by the way, in this passage an error in the use of the term tnterdiet, 
which is properly applied not to the excommunication of individuals, 
but to a ban laid upon an entire kingdom or community. 

Such books as this are on every account to be recommended to young 
people, for, whatever may be our opinion as to the real importance of 
individual events and persons in the great current of history, it is just 
these, at any rate, which make the best general introduction to historical 
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perhaps as well as any that could be chosen ; such a choice is of course | === : 
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event is illustrated by a full-page picture of great merit, and the story is 
then told in a graphic style and at moderate length. There is a little 
monotony in the narrations, which always begin, like Thackeray’s novels, 
with a description of the decisive event represented by the picture, and 
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